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a 
Membership with.Meaning . 


From the very beginning of my ministry I was concerned at the obvious 
meaninglessness of church membership for large numbers of -church 
members. I could see that my church, like most othérs, was crowded 
with nominal members, scarcely aware of the new life in Christ which 
the New Testament offers to, and demands of, all disciples of Christ. 
And it was clear that our customary procedure of adding new mem- 
bers without the slightest bit of real challenge to commitment in New 
Testament dimension was at the core of the problem. I believed that 
somehow we needed to train and prepare people for meaningful mem- 
bership in the church. § I could not forget Jesus’ words on the con- 
ditions of discipleship as they appear in the eighth, ninth, and tenth 
chapters of the Gospel According to Mark. Jesus was challenging his 
followers to total, unconditional commitment to himself, saying clearly 
that if a man was not ready for such commitment, he had no use for 
him. . . . Many good, attractive people coming into the church had 
not the vaguest conception of this “discipleship” Jesus was talking 
about. And it was our fault! We of the church had made no attempt 
to make it clear. This we must do. Our first plan was to arrange 
meetings for all prospective new members. § We asked all persons 
seeking membership in Aldersgate church to come to preparatory meet- 
ings, whatever church background they had or did not have, because 
we knew that membership in a church of any denomination was no 
guarantee that one was a growing, committed disciple of Christ. In 
fact, in experience we have learned that among the people seeking 
membership in the church, there are always three groups. The largest 
group consists of nominal Christians; the next in size is the group of 
happy, genial pagans; and the smallest group is always the group of 
committed, growing disciples of Christ. We have learned that every- 
one needs the awakening power of the Holy Spirit, for whose work 
we try to provide the conditions in these new-member meetings.— 
Ropert A. Raines, in New Life in the Church, just published by 
Harper & Bros., New York. 











Letters to the Editors 





Fateful Omission Seen in NCC Message 





What of Nuclear War? 


Thank you for publishing the “Message 
to the Member Churches” from the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the National Council of 
Churches (Jan. 9). I am writing to ex- 
press my concern over this message. 

The message is very fine in what it says. 
I am concerned about what it does NOT 
say. It does not speak at all to the most 
crucial question facing the church today, 
i.e., “What is the church going to say and 
do about the coming nuclear war?” 

That such a war is coming—and coming 
soon—unless the present trend of things 
can be radically reversed is the considered 
judgment of many knowledgeable persons. 
In an address before the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science 
(New York, December 27, 1960) Sir 
Charles P. Snow said: 

“We are faced with an EITHER-OR, and 
we haven’t much time. Either we accept 
a restriction of nuclear armaments. This 
is going to begin, just as a token, with 
an agreement on the stopping of nuclear 
tests. The U. S. is not going to get the 
99.9 per cent security that it has been ask- 
ing for. I am not going to conceal from 
you that this course involves certain risks. 
They are quite obvious, and no honest 
man is going to blink them. 

“That is the EITHER. The OR is not a 
risk but a certainty. It is this. There is 
no agreement on tests. The nuclear arms 
race between the U.S.A. and the U.S.S.R 
not only continues, but accelerates. Other 
countries join in. Within, at the most, 
six years, China and several other states 
have a stock of nuclear bombs. Within, at 
the most, ten years, some of these bombs 
are going off. I am saying this as respon- 
sibly as I can. That is the certainty.” 

Anyone who is willing to read a con- 
servative appraisal of the effects of a nu- 
clear attack on the U. §S. should read 
“Community of Fear.” Sponsored by the 
Fund for the Republic, Inc., this study was 
made by the Center for the Study of Dem- 
ocratic Institutions. (One free copy mail- 
ed on request to the Center, Box 4068, 
Santa Barbara, California). This state- 
ment is not “alarmist,” but it is alarming 

. even terrifying. As Reinhold Niebuhr 
says in the foreword, “It will dispel many 
illusions.” 

The principal illusion by which we are 
living today is the illusion that humanity 
can survive another war. The second il- 
lusion is the belief that we can continue 
to stockpile nuclear weapons, develop in- 
creasingly complicated systems of deliv- 
ery, and yet escape the horrible devasta- 
tion which will come from the use of 
these weapons. Someday, somewhere there 
will be an accident, and the forces which 
cannot be recalled will be set in motion. 
Ironically, it will probably all be done by 
an electronic computer! 

With a new administration coming in 
to lead our nation, some fateful decisions 
will soon be made in this area. There are 
a few voices over the land, speaking up 
to warn us of the danger in which we 
stand—and the danger in which we place 
the entire world. 3ut there are other 
voices speaking on the other side—some 
in the Pentagon and some in the A.E.C 
They speak of the “possibilities of our sur- 
viving a nuclear war.” They are in favor 
of resuming nuclear testing. They insist 
that we have no agreement with Russia 
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without that ‘99.9 security” which, as C. 
P. Snow says, is unobtainable. 

Since this is the situation in which we 
stand, it is deeply disturbing that such a 
responsible and representative body as the 
G. A. of the National Council would meet 
and say nothing to the churches or the 
nation on this problem! Well—almost 
nothing. It does say that “the gospel is 
also a sharp, two-edged sword, dividing 
between good and evil. The church ac- 
cepts responsibility for using this sword. 
We affirm its right to speak and act on 
issues that effect the lives, the dignity, 
and the destiny of human beings, who are 
precious to the God we worship.” 

WELL SAID!—but then evhy not go 
ahead and speak about that which threat- 
ens not only the dignity and lives of men, 
but also the very existence of humanity 
on the face of this earth? All that is said 
is this, in the following paragraph: “The 
ever-present peril of mutual annihilation 
in which our world stands today presses 
upon us the obligation for unremitting 
struggle for a secure peace and world 
order.” 

Again—well said!—but this not enough. 
The nation needs guidance in this crucial 
area. The churches need guidance. All 
that the church has said about war in the 
pre-nuclear ages is wholly irrelevant to 
the situation which exists today. “Can the 
Christian conscience, under any circum- 
stances, support nuclear war?” That is a 
juestion which needs to be faced—and 
faced honestly in the light of the facts. 

Personally, I cannot see any justifica- 
tion for our nation’s using its nuclear 
weapons under any circumstances. Even 
if we receive the first fatal blow—what 
would be gained by our sending the same 
devastation to another nation? Where 
would we “enjoy our feeling of revenge’’? 
Only in hell, I suppose; since such feelings 
would have no place in heaven! 

Having reached that position, I am then 
ready to use all my influence to move our 
own nation towards a vigorous policy of 
disarmament, with the first step being 
the complete renunciation of nuclear test- 
ing. And I would like to see our churches, 
acting through their courts (or judica- 
tories), declare that we can neither sup- 
port the use of nuclear weapons nor a 
policy based on the threat of their use. 
If there are others who think as I do, I 
hope that they will speak up—and soon. 

VANCE BARRON. 
Chapel Hill, N. C 


What Is Raised? 


I do not often write the editors of a 
paper or magazine, but I saw a statement 
in your December 5 issue that I feel de- 
mands a letter. In the section entitled 
“Any Questions” there is a statement by 
Dr. Clarke as follows: “The first in- 
ference of this question is that heaven and 
hell are physical places. They are not. 
They are states of mind.” I cannot see 
why we mightn’t as well be Christian 
Scientists if heaven is just a state of 
mind! I would like an amplification of 
that phrase “state of mind.” 

Perhaps Dr. Clarke did not mean it as 
it sounds. Surely heaven is more than just 
that. Where is the hope that men have 
had through the centuries to go, if there is 
nothing more than “states of mind”? 

Sometimes after forty years in the Pres- 


byterian ministry I become discouraged 
and feel that my beloved church merits 
some of the criticism it receives from 
more conservative brethren. It seems to 
me that we are diluting the gospel mes- 
sage until it has little in it to inspire 
faith and hope and joy. 

I hope I am wrong in this feeling, for 
I have loved our church and given it my 
life. 

Martcotm D. McNEAL. 

Indianapolis, Ind. 


Among the various excellent features 
of THe OvuTLooK the “Any Questions?” seec- 
tion is a good one, but I do not feel that 
you should have published such an answer 
as that given by Dr. James W. Clarke in 
the issue of Dec. 5 in answer to the ques- 
tion, “If the soul goes to heaven or hell, 
what rises from the grave at judgment?” 

If Dr. Clarke couldn’t do any better 
than that I feel that it would have been 
far better for him to have cited the 37th 
and 38th questions and answers in the 
Shorter Catechism. In saying that the 
resurrection does not involve a physical 
body and that “the physical body is... 
consumed by the chemistry of the earth go 
that there is nothing left to rise” is of 
course not only a contradiction of the 
faith of our own church, but of the faith 
of Christendom in general, which is ex- 
pressed every Sunday in the words, “I 
believe in the resurrection of the body.” 

It is bad enough for “the trumpet to 
give an uncertain sound” but to give dog- 
matic denials and contradictions of that 
which we all believe should have, I feel, 
no place in a paper bearing the name of 
“Presbyterian.”. .. 

Wma. C. CUMMING. 
Greenville, S. C. 


Oops! 

I thought that in matters of church 
union we of the Presbyterian Church, 
U. S., were the ‘“Conversational-Chris- 
tians.” Who, then, are these Conversa- 
tional Christians (OvuTLooK, Jan. 9, 1961, 
p. 7) who united with the E & R church? 

JouN B. SPRAGENS. 
Dallas, Texas. 


Nominating Committee (U.S.) 


Dr. John Newton Thomas, chairman of 
the Permanent Nominating Committee of 
the General Assembly, has instructed me 
to communicate to the church-related 
weeklies the fact that the Permanent 
Nominating Committee will meet in At- 
lanta, Georgia, on Tuesday, March 7. 

As required by the manual of this com- 
mittee, the names and addresses of mem- 
bers of this committee are to be sent an- 
nually to the church papers, and are as 
follows: 
tev. John Newton Thomas, 3401 

Road, Richmond 27, Virginia 
Dr. W. Edward MeNair, 1529 N. Highland 

Ave., N. E., Atlanta 6, Ga. 

Mrs. Robert F. Howe, 8 Terrace Drive, 

Helena, Ark. 

Rev. William H. Kadel, Box 387, St. Pe 
tersburg 31, Fla. 
Rev. Edward V. Ramage, 2100 Fourth 

Ave., N., Birmingham 38, Ala. 

Colonel D. T. Moore, Lewisburg, W. Va. 
Rev. Robert L. Alexander, 509 Watford 

Street, Greenwood, S. C. 

Rev. T. B. Hay, 4401 Woodlawn, Little 

Rock, Ark. 

Mr. Cliff Coleman, 1415 Black Bass Cove, 

Memphis 9, Tenn. 

JAMES A. MILLARD, JR. 


3rook 


Atlanta, Ga. 
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NEWS ROUND-UP 








e JAPAN’s top non-fiction, best-selling 
book for 1960 was the Bible with the 
sales of the Scriptures totalling 1,886,909 
for the year. Only the U. S. surpasses 
Japan in distribution of the Scriptures. 

e ATTENDANCE at Sunday evening 
services in the Conyers, Ga., Methodist 
church has doubled since the pastor be- 
gan giving out “green stamps” in a novel 
effort to boost participation in church ac- 
tivities. ... e In Houston, TExAs, ma- 
jor stores that have been operating on 
Sundays have bowed to Houston Mayor 
Lewis Cutrer’s ultimatum to close on 
Sundays or face arrest. Houston minis- 
ters have been giving strong support to 
this effort... .. e LAstT YEAR church con- 
struction in the U. S. topped $1 billion 
for the first time in history, passing the 
mark by $16 million, despite a sharp 
drop in December construction resulting 
from adverse weather conditions and oth- 
The volume of church con- 
struction has doubled since 1954 and 
quadrupled since 1948. ...e A Group 
IN GERMANY, led by Pastor Max Lack- 
mann of Soest, has formed an “associa- 
tion for reunion between Protestants and 
Catholics.” This group, aiming at the 
“cooperative reunion of Protestant con- 
gregations with the Roman Catholic 
Church,” has separated from the “union” 
movement started by Provost Dr. Asmus- 
sen... . @ DURING THE last four years, 
American Methodists have contributed 
more than $31 million to the current 
operation of 136 colleges, universities, 
seminaries and other schools related to 
the denomination and to campus student 
centers. ... @ IN SEouL, Korea, radio 
station HLKY, an interdenominational 
Protestant facility, has been awarded 
a certificate of commendation by Prime 
Minister John M. Chang in recognition 
of “the fine example (it has) set for the 
future of civilian broadcasting in Korea.” 
It is directed by UPUSA E. Otto De- 
Camp. .. . @ THE ELEVEN Protestant 
denominations in Communist Poland re- 
port an aggregate membership of 223,- 
C00. ... @ FINAL pLANs for the new 12- 
story headquarters of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Church on 2nd Ave. and 43rd St., 
near the United Nations in New York, 
have been approved. e For THE 
FIRST TIME in its more than 330-year 
history the Reformed Church in Amer- 
ica has united its young people into a 


er causes. 


national youth organization, 


Christmas in Russia 


Moscow Service 
Has Great Crowd 


Moscow (rNs)—Mounted police were 
called out to regulate traffic as thousands 
of Russian Orthodox believers converged 
on the Elokhovsky Cathedral here for 
Christmas Eve services. Only cars be- 
longing to members of the displomatic 
corps were permitted to park near the 
cathedral. 

The Russian church observes Christ- 
mas according to the old Julian calendar. 
This year, for the first time in half a 
century, there was no snow on the ground 
and the crowds of young and old attend- 
ing the services did not have to stamp 
their feet to keep them warm as they 
waited for the cathedral doors to open. 

A precedent was set when the Christ- 
mas service was conducted jointly by Pa- 
triarch Alexei, supreme head of the 
church, and 79-vear-old Metropolitan 
Pitirim, who recently replaced Metropoli- 
tan Nikolai of Krutitsky and Kolomna as 
second-ranking leader of the church. In 
other years, the Patriarch has officiated 
alone at the rites. 


Moscow Baptists 

Moscow (rNS)—Some 2,500 Moscow 
3aptists, who observe Christmas accord- 
ing to the old Julian calendar as do the 
Russian Orthodox, jammed the city’s only 
Baptist church for Nativity services. 

Hundreds of others unable to gain 
admittance stood on the street outside 
listening to Christmas carols sung by a 
150-member choir. The service was re- 
corded on sound film by William Jones 
of Los Angeles, a Presbyterian, who was 
in Moscow to make a movie. 

The church, which was recently re- 
decorated, thanks largely to funds do- 
nated by American pianist Van Cliburn, 
who is a Baptist and enjoys a high repu- 
tation among music lovers here, presented 
an unusually gay appearance this year. 
The festive note was accentuated by two 
25-foot high fir trees at the sides of the 
platform. 

The service was conducted by the Rev. 
Jacob Zhidkov, chairman of the All- 
Union Council of Evangelical Christians 
(Baptists), and the Rev. Alexandre 
Karev, general secretary of the Council. 

Mr. Karev recently returned from a 
week-long series of “people to people” 
Soviet-American meetings on “‘cold war” 
tensions held at Dartmouth College, 
Hanover, N. H. 


Chapel Hill Ministers 
Boycott Local Theaters 


CHAPEL HILi, N. C. (RNs)—White 
and Negro Protestant ministers in Chapel 
Hill and nearby Carrboro have pledged 
to boycott local motion picture houses 
until the theaters are opened to Negroes 
on a non-segregated basis. 

Eleven pastors signed a statement urg- 
ing theaters to adopt an “open-door pol- 
icy” which they asserted would be en- 
dorsed by most citizens of the community 
“Just as they have supported such a pol- 
icy in other areas of our community life.” 

“We look for the day when there will 
be no discrimination on the grounds of 
race in any of the local institutions which 
are serving the public,” the statement 
said. “Until such time, we feel compelled 
to withhold our patronage from the the- 
aters.” 

The request was made specifically in 
onnection with the showing of the movie 
“Porgy and Bess,” which has an all- 
Negro cast, at the Carolina Theater. An 
offer by its manager to arrange a special 
showing for Negroes was refused by Ne- 
ero leaders. Negroes and whites then be- 
gan picketing the theater. 


Georgia Students Are 
Counseled in Crisis 


ATHENS, GA. (RNS) — “Christian- 
minded students who believe that the dig- 
nity of any man comes from his relation- 
ship to God can be an important influence 
in the handling of the integration crisis,” 
a minister told University of Georgia 
students here in the midst of their cur- 
rent integration crisis. 

Russell Edwards, director of the cam- 
pus Wesley Foundation, assured students 
that “history is being made.” 

“Tt’s up to us what kind it will be,” 
he said. ‘The eyes of the world are on 
us.” 

The minister criticized a campus cross- 
burning and a hanging in effigy which 
preceded the enrollment here of two Ne- 
gro students. 

The effigy-hanging was ‘“‘a throw-back 
to voodooism,” the minister said, and the 
burned cross ‘fa twisted cross—as bad in 
its way as the cross which Hitler twisted 
in Germany.” 

Any students who took part in the in- 
cidents are “in need of repentance and 
forgiveness,” he said. 

The majority of students at the Athens, 
Ga., university have not taken part in 








any demonstrations against admission of 
Negroes. Many signed a petition asking 
Georgia law-makers to make sure the 
university is not shut down. An esti- 
mated 88 per cent of students on the 
campus signed this petition. 


Presbyterians Help 


However, a small group jeered two 
Negro students who had begun registra- 
tion here after a federal ruling ordered 
their admission. Before a later federal 
ruling called for delay and while the 
Negroes were still registering, two stu- 
dent members of Wesminster Fellowship, 
a Presbyterian religious group, offered the 
Negroes assistance. 

The two offering help reported that it 
had “been discussed informally at a Fel- 


lowship meeting that the Negro students 
would be having a difficult time and 
might appreciate a show of friendship.” 
The students said the Negroes would be 
welcomed into their organization if they 
wished to join. 

Governor Vandiver was enjoined by 
order of the Federal District Court at 
Macon from cutting off funds and clos- 
ing the school. 

Later, when Charlayne Hunter and 
Hamilton Holmes were suspended ‘for 
their own safety” following a mob scene 
on the campus, with outside adults taking 
leading roles in the disturbance, a ma- 
jority of the faculty of the university, 
with support by leading citizens through- 
out the state, resolved to take steps for 
their return to classes. 





ANY QUESTIONS? 





Questions are answered here by persons 
serving on a radio-telephone panel: Most 
questions are submitted by telephone; some 
by mail (to The Outlook). Answers are re- 
corded and then submitted for amendment 
or revision. Participants here are: Robert P. 
Davis, Presbyterian, U. S., director of camp- 
ing and conference program; Frank B. Lewis, 
dean, Union Seminary in Va.; and J. Robert 
Keever, McLean, Va., of the presbytery of 
Washington City 


WHY? 


A woman who is crippled with ar- 
thritis asks, “VW hy does God let me be 
so tortured ?” 


Davis: The person who answers this 
question to the absolute satisfaction of 
all mankind is going to be Solomon him- 
self, if not really God. It was the ques- 
tion that bothered Job, it has been the 
theme of literature down through all of 
the ages. To me, I have to answer this 
because of some problems I have had in 
my own physical well being. It is not 
why does God allow me to be tortured, 
but how can I grow and be a better wit- 
ness for God because of the condition in 
which I find myself. I think the person 
should try in this case to turn his thoughts 
from inward, why does God let me be 
tortured, to how can I through faith in 
God really give a testimony in suffering. 
This is not an answer to the question be- 
cause there is no answer. 


A DOCTOR’S HEALING 


Regarding healing, is a doctor heal- 
ing through himself or through Christ ? 


KEEVER: I would emphasize that if 
there is real healing in the full sense, this 
inevitably comes from Jesus Christ be- 
cause it means more than the mere heal- 
ing of one’s body. It means the healing 
of one’s spirit as well, and the only way 
in which we are enabled to be right with 
God through Jesus Christ. At the same 
time, however, I think we ought not to 


4 


discount the place which doctors have in 
God’s total economy because it would 
seem to me rather poor stewardship not 
to take advantage of the medical art as 
a means of healing. Great advances have 
been made in this respect. If we disre- 
gard the efforts of the doctors, I think we 
are disregarding a part of God’s creation 
because everything in the world is his 
and should be used to his glory. 


SEGREGATION IN HEAVEN? 


I would think there would be segre- 
gation in heaven, for God created seg- 
regation when he put the Negroes in 
the jungles. Jesus was a great distance 
from Negroes; he knew nothing about 
them, so we all can expect se 
in heaven. What is your opinion? 
(That is why we all want segregation 
from Negroes. We 


gregation 


are doing no sin.) 


Lewis: I should say first that I do 
not anticipate segregation in heaven. The 
difference between races is a difference 
which we recognize even here as a com- 
paratively superficial one and I know of 
nothing that would indicate that there 
would be a distinction drawn between 
them in heaven. I would like to question 
the statement that God created segregation 
by putting the Negroes in the jungles. It 
may be true that God put Negroes in 
jungles as he put me in this temperate 
zone, but he also put lots of other people 
in jungles—Indians, for instance. Again, 
to the assertion that Jesus was a great 
distance from Negroes and knew nothing 
about them: as I read the history of the 
Roman Empire in the time of the incarna- 
tion, it seems to me perfectly clear that 
Jesus lived in what was actually a melt- 
ing pot of all races. In Palestine in his 
day, and all through that Mediterranean 
area, there was constant contact between 
the races. People from Africa and North 
Africa were here, yet there doesn’t seem 
to have been any sense of racial discrim- 
ination. 


SMU SIT-INS UNDAUNTED 
BY INSECTICIDE SPRAY 


DALLAS, TEX. (RNS) — Although 
sprayed with an insecticide about 60 
Southern Methodist University students 
here remained at a drug store lunch coun- 
ter in a sit-in demonstration after two 
Negroes were refused service. 

The owner of the pharmacy called a 
fumigation firm after the group, which 
included two Negro theological students, 
refused to leave. 

They remained at the counter, cough- 
ing and holding handkerchiefs to their 
faces as the insecticide was sprayed, until 
the store closed. 


Haile Selassie Wants 
UPUSA Medical Program 


New York (RNsS)—Emperor Haile 
Selassie of Ethiopia has invited the 
United Presyterian Church, U.S.A., to 
direct a pilot medical program in Illu- 
babur Province in western Ethiopia, it 
was announced at offices here. 

‘he Emperor also has granted land for 
new mission work in seven tribal areas 
by the church’s Commission on Ecumen- 
ical Mission and Relations, which con- 
ducts overseas work, a spokesman said. 

In a recent audience the Emperor told 
two members of the church’s mission in 
Ethiopia he was “pleased with the work 
your mission is doing” and “grateful... 
for what you have done for Ethiopia.” 
He added that he wanted the medical 
projec t “to be started as soon as possible.” 
The two staff members were W. Donald 
McClure and Donald E. Hanna. 

By negotiations between the mission 
and Ethiopia’s Ministry of Public 
Health, a 20-bed hospital in Gore will be 
staffed by Ethiopian nurses, technicians, 
clerks and maintenance men. Two Amer- 
ican doctors and two nurses will be pro- 
vided by the mission, with salaries di- 
vided between the ministry and the mis- 
sion. 

The mission also will cooperate in se- 
curing a qualified doctor to serve as 
public health officer for Nlubabur Prov- 
ince. 

Sites granted for mission work 
are among tribes in Hlubabur and Keffa 
Provinces. These chosen after a 
survey conducted by United Presbyterian 
personnel, at the Emperor’s request, will 
provide for community programs ol 
evangelism, education, health and agri- 
culture. 

Presbyterian missionaries have served 
in Ethiopia since 1920, beginning medi- 
cal work in one of the western provinces 
at the local governor’s request. At pres- 
ent, 47 United Presbyterians serve in 
Ethiopia, chiefly among tribespeople, in 
churches, schools, Christian community 
centers and rural projects, hospitals and 
clinics. A number are engaged in liter- 
acy, literature and translation work, and 
leadership training. 


new 
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e@ A Plan to Be Considered 


Congregational Care for the Aged 


OR THE past several decades public 

health has watched the growth of nurs- 
ing homes for the care of the enfeebled 
aged, and since 1953, has been responsible 
for their regulation and licensure. Mental 
health personnel has studied the prob- 
lems of the aged and the problems that 
may develop in a family in which an 
aged member becomes helpless through 
accident or illness. Through its gather- 
ing and constant analysis of vital sta- 
tistics public health has observed changes 
in the age distribution of our population 
and has identified specific problems with 
specific segments of the population. 

The opportunity afforded public health 
to make the broadest observations of the 
several aspects of nursing home care en- 
ables public health to analyze and define 
the problem in its broadest meanings to 
contemporary society. 


Changed Situation 

The three basic institutions of western 
society are family, church and govern- 
ment. For centuries it has been the ac- 
cepted responsibility of each succeeding 
generation of the family to care for its en- 
feebled aged. Because of basic changes 
in family structure resulting from indus- 
tralization and increased mobility, and 
because of advances in medical sciences 
which prolong for months and years de- 
bilitating illnesses of the aged which 
were formerly acute and terminal, the 
family is finding it increasingly difficult 
to meet its traditional responsibilities to 
its aged members. 

In its magnitude, this is a new problem 
of society. Society has not fully recog- 
nized the changes that have made the 
family incapable of caring for its aged 
in the traditional manner and has, there- 
fore, not established an acceptable new 
pattern for meeting the needs of the aged. 

In terms of the mental health of con- 
temporary society the provision of essen- 
tial services for the disabled aged is a 
dual problem. The problem is not alone 
that of the disabled aged; it is equally 
manifest in the emotional sufferings of 
those families who are unable to provide 
in the home the care required by the dis- 
abled member of the family. The only 
alternative, a proprietary or government- 
supported nursing home, offends the fam- 
ily’s sense of responsibility and is so 
often responsible for deep chasms between 
husband and wife and devastating feel- 
ings of guilt on the part of either or both. 

In confusion many are turning to gov- 
ernment for an answer to these problems. 
Through social security government can 





MR. CARTER is an administrative analyst of 
the Florida State Board of Health, for which 
body this statement was developed. 
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insure a minimum monthly income to the 
aged, but government is not equipped to 
provide personal services for the disabled 
aged. Government services are imper- 
sonal. A facility operated by government 
is an institution with all that is connoted 
by this term. Individuality and personal 
dignity, which are fundamentally impor- 
tant to all men and intensely so to the 
disabled aged, are crushed by institution- 
al care. Regardless of this, however, in- 
stitutional care provided by government 
will be the fate of many disabled aged 
of future decades unless an alternate 
solution can be found. 


Congregational Provision 

Church can and must provide an al- 
ternate solution! By establishing nursing 
homes as a normal function of a congre- 
gation, as normal as the operation of 
Sunday schools, church will not only pro- 
vide an alternative, it will sanction nurs- 
ing homes as an essential service to con- 
temporary society. It is church that inter- 
prets what is right and wrong, acceptable 
and non-acceptable to society. A nursing 
home operated by church, not as a charity 
but as a service, will be utilized by fam- 
ily without the burden of conscience that 
is felt when a proprietary or governmental 
supported facility is used. 

In planning its approach to this prob- 
lem, the church must take every precau- 
tion to avoid the pressure and temptation 
to build large denominational facilities 
which in operation would be institutions 
as surely as if operated by a unit of gov- 
ernment. The church must care for the 
aged in a manner that will recognize the 
individuality and dignity of each senior 
member. This can be done by dividing 
the problem into as many working units 
as there are sizeable congregations. Each 
sizeable congregation must be encouraged 
to operate its own nursing home, not as 
a community charity, but as a service to 
its church family. 


In Each Church 

It is important that each sizeable con- 
gregation operate its own nursing home 
for the disabled aged of its church family 
and that the nursing home be an integral 
part of the church plant. There are sev- 
eral reasons for this: 

1. A nursing home serving a single 
congregation would never grow so large 
as to become an institution. 

2. At no time in one’s life is his church 
more meaningful than when he grows old 
and infirm. 

3. It is important to the disabled 
aged that they remain close to the fa- 


miliar, particularly their family, friends 
and church. 

4. It is important to the disabled aged 
that their socio-economic status be dis- 
turbed as little as possible. Although 
congregations of the same denomination 
vary significantly in socio-economic char- 
acter, a nursing home operated by a single 
congregation would always reflect the 
socio-economic background of its church 
family. 

5. A nursing home should not be lo- 
cated apart from the community in some 
quiet dale. It should be located at a 
center of community activity, easily ac- 
cessible to family, friends and medical 
services. The church is such a center of 
community activity. 

6. A nursing home that is faced by its 
congregation every Sunday will never be 
neglected; and the children of the con- 
gregation will learn by example their 
responsibility and their church’s respon- 
sibility to the senior members of the 
church family. 

Two or more small congregations of 
similar background could pool their re- 
sources to support a single nursing home 
located at one of the contributing church- 
conveniently near the 
churches concerned. 

There is a related thought that should 
be considered here. In every congrega- 
tion there are able and capable middle- 
aged members who have raised their fam- 
ilies and need a new responsibility that 
will make their lives more meaningful. 
These persons could and would assist in 
the operation of the nursing home of their 
church family, though they would not ac- 
cept employment in a commercially oper- 
ated or government supported facility. 
Only the church can act as a catalyst in 
bringing these many idle but capable 
hands to serve the growing numbers of 
disabled aged whose greatest need is per- 
sonal attention and care. With training, 
some of these persons would accept po- 
sitions on the permanent housekeeping, 
dietary and nursing staff, while others 
would serve as voluntary aides on a part- 
time basis. 


es, or several 


Specific Objectives 

1. Encourage each large congregation 
to build and operate a nursing home as a 
service to its church family. 

2. Encourage smaller congregations to 
join resources in the operation of a nurs- 
ing home to serve their several church 
families. 

3. Encourage congregations to pursue 
limited programs of service to the aged, 
looking forward to the growth of such 
activity into more comprehensive pro- 
grams of nursing home operation. 








4. Encourage each congregation to take 
a census of its church family for the pur- 
pose of learning the extent of its person- 
ne] resources and the extent of its prob- 
lems; that is, the number of potential 
voluntary workers in the congregation 
and the number of aged and disabled 
aged who are members of the church 
family, or who are dependent upon mem- 
bers of the church family. 

5. Encourage on the part of ministers 
and lay church leaders further study of 
the problems of the aged in our changing 
society. 


To Attain Objectives: 

1. Gather, assemble and prepare for 
orderly presentation pertinent informa- 
tion pertaining to: 

a. The statistical basis of the prob- 
lem and its anticipated growth. 

b. The emotional and spiritual 
problems of patient and of family. 

c. The financial problems of patient 
and family. 

d. Criteria for the 
nursing home site. 

e. Space requireme! ts and good ar- 
chitectural treatments of nursing home 
design, with emphasis on small units. 

f. The staff required to operate a 
well designed small unit. 

g. Typical operational budgets for 
small units. 

h. The use of part-time volunteers 
for recreational, educational and other 
auxiliary services. 

2. Encourage ministers and lay church 
leaders to study further the problems of 
the enfeebled aged through such means 
as: 


selection of a 


a. Individual conferences with min- 
isters and lay leaders. 

b. Discussions with organized 
groups. 

c. Distribution of pamphlets and 
other printed materials pertaining to 
specific phases of the problems. 

d. Workshops in ministers 
and lay leaders would further analyze 
and evaluate the problem and design 
both limited programs for ameliorating 
the problem and more comprehensive 
programs for providing nursing home 


which 


care 


Encourage Research 

3. Encourage research in areas per- 
taining to nursing home care on the part 
of graduate students in the fields of reli- 
gion, sociology, psychology, business ad- 
ministration, archite 

4. Provide a consultative service in 
the preliminary aspects of nursing home 
site selection, design, staffing, budgeting, 
and operation for groups that will become 
interested in building and operating nurs- 
ing homes. 


ture, etc. 


x * x 


WHAT YOU ARE, others are becoming. 
—Selected. 


@ Pre-Inaugural 


Four Questions 


By JOHN F. 


I HAVE WELCOMED this opportu- 
nity to address this historic body, 
and, through you, the people of Massa- 
chusetts to whom I am so deeply indebted 
for a lifetime of friendship and trust. For 
fourteen years I have placed my confi- 
dence in the citizens of Massachusetts— 
and they have generously responded by 
placing their confidence in me. 

Now, on the Friday after next, I am 
to assume new and broader responsibili- 
ties. But I am not here to bid farewell 
to Massachusetts. For forty-three years 

whether I was in London, or in Wash- 
ington, or in the South Pacific, 
where—this has been my home; and, God 
willing, wherever I serve, this shall re- 
main my home. 

It was here my grandparents were born 

it is here I hope that my grandchildren 
will be born. 


or else- 


Contribution to Greatness 

I speak neither from false provincial 
pride nor artful political flattery. For no 
man about to enter high office in this 
country can ever be unmindful of the 
contribution which this state has made to 
our national greatness. Its leaders have 
shaped our destiny since long before the 
great Republic was born. 

Its principles have guided our footsteps 
in times of crisis as well as in times of 
calm. Its Democratic institutions—in- 
cluding this historic body—have served 
as beaconlights for other nations as well 
as your sister states. For what Pericles 
said of the Athenians has long been true 
of this commonwealth: 

“We do not imitate—but 
to others.” 

And so it is that I carry with me from 
this state to that high and lonely office 
to which I now succeed more than fond 
memories and fast friendships. The en- 
during qualities of Massachusetts—the 
common threads woven by the Pilgrim 
and the Puritan, the fisherman and the 
farmer, the Yankee and the immigrant— 
will not be and could not be forgotten in 
this nation’s executive mansion. They are 
an indelible part of my life, my convic- 
tion, my view of the past, and my hopes 
for the future. 

Allow me to illustrate: During the 
last sixty days I have been engaged in 


are a model 


] 


KENNEDY 


the task of constructing an administra- 
tion. It has been a long and deliberate 

Some have counseled greater 
Others have counseled more ex- 
pedient tests. 

But I have been guided by the stand- 
ard John Winthrop set before his ship- 
mates on the flagship Arabella 331 years 
ago, as they, too, faced the task of build- 
ing a new government on a new and per- 
ilous frontier. 

“We must always consider,” he said, 
“that we shall be as a city upon a hill— 
the eves of all people upon us.” 

Today, the eyes of all people are truly 
upon us—and our government, in every 
branch, at every level, national, state and 
local, must be as a city upon a hill— 
constructed and inhabited by men aware 
of their grave trust and their great re- 
sponsibilities. 

For we are setting out upon a voyage 
in 1961 no less hazardous than that un- 
dertaken by the Arabella in 1630. We 
are committing ourselves to tasks of state- 
craft no less awesome than that of gov- 
erning the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
beset as it then was by terror without 
and disorder within. 

History will not judge our endeavors— 
and a government cannot be selected— 
merely on the basis of color or creed or 
even party affiliation. Neither will com- 
petence and loyalty and stature, while es- 
sential to the utmost, suffice in times such 


as these. 


Much Given, Much Required 

For of those to whom much is given, 
much is required. And when at some fu- 
ture date the high court of history sits 
in judgment on each one of us—recording 
whether in our brief span of service we 
fulfilled our responsibilities to the state 

—our success or failure, in whatever of- 
fice we may hold, will be measured by 
the answers to four questions: 

First, were we truly men of courage— 
with the courage to stand up to one’s 
enemies—and the courage to stand up, 
when necessary, to one’s own associates 
the courage to resist public pressure 
as well as private greed? Secondly, were 
we truly men of judgment—with percep- 
tive judgment of the future as well as the 


past—of our own mistakes as well as 


proc ess. 


speed. 


What more can Americans say than to give agree- 


ment and to pledge themselves as much as they are 
able to the qualities of “courage, judgment, integrity 


and dedication” to which John Kennedy pledged him- 
self?—Editorial in The New York Times. 
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The Inquiring Reporter Asks About 


A House Committee 


Do you think the House Un-American Activities Committee should be abol- 


ished? Why or why not? 


ArtHuR E. WALMSLEY, New York, 
Protestant Episcopal Executive Secretary 
of Christian Citizenship—Yes. The com- 
mittee has failed to produce useful legis- 
lation. Its use of character assassination, 
unevaluated hearsay and _ professional 
informers is destructive of those values 
it was set up to uphold. 

Henry GooppasturE, Nashville, 
Tenn., business man—No. We should be 
constantly vigilant and on guard against 
the encroachment of Communism. I know 
of no better way than for the Un-Amer- 
ican Activities Committees to give this 
activity the kind of publicity it needs. 

STEPHEN STEPHAN, University of Ar- 
kansas, Fayetteville, Ark.—It should be 
abolished because it has damaged the 
reputations and lives of some innocent 
and patriotic Americans. Our law en- 
forcement agencies and courts can ade- 
quately deal with threats to internal se- 
curity. 

FREDERICK H. OLErRT, Central church, 
Kansas City, Mo.—It should be abol- 
ished because it is allied with other 








the mistakes of others—with enough wis- 
dom to know what we did not know, and 
enough candor to admit it? 

Third, were we truly men of integrity 
—men who never ran out on either the 
principles in which they believed or the 
people who believed in them—men whom 
neither financial gain nor political am- 
bition could ever divert from the fulfill- 
ment of our sacred trust? 


Men of Dedication 

Finally, were we truly men of dedica- 
tion—with an honor mortgaged to no 
single individual or group, and compro- 
mised by no private obligation or aim, 
but devoted solely to serving the public 
good and the national interest? 

Courage—judgment—integrity—dedi- 
cation—these are the historic qualities of 
the Bay Colony and the Bay State—the 
qualities which this state has consistently 
sent to this chamber here on Beacon Hill 
here in Boston and to Capitol Hill back 
in Washington. 

And these are the qualities which, with 
God’s help, this son of Massachusetts 
hopes will characterize our government’s 
conduct in the four stormy years that lie 
ahead. 

Humbly I ask his help in this under- 
taking—but aware that on earth his will 
is worked by man, I ask for your help 
and your prayers, as I embark on this 
new and solemn journey. 





THE President-Elect delivered this brief ad- 
dress to the Massachusetts Legislature in Bos- 
ton two weeks before the inaugural date. 
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fundamentalist apostles of discord who 
use freedom to destroy freedom and whose 
big weapon is always the twin charge 
of heresy and treason directed at the ecu- 
menical churches and the National Coun- 
cil of Churches. 

Liston PopE, Dean, Yale Divinity 
School, New Haven, Conn.—Yes. For 
years it has perpetrated falsehood and 
besmirched reputations by its slipshod, 
tendentious methods. It has done very 
little to ferret out the real Communists 
and Fascists, which would be very im- 
portant. 


JEWISH GROUPS 
URGE ABOLITION 


NEw York (rNsS)—Abolition of the 
House Committee on Un-American Ac- 
tivities was urged here by the Joint Com- 
mission on Social Action of the United 
Synagogue of America, the Rabbinical 
Assembly of America and the National 
Women’s League. 

In a joint resolution, the three groups 
recommended that the House of Repre- 
sentatives move to abolish this committee 
and transfer its investigatory functions 
to other standing bodies. 

The Jewish bodies said their action 
was prompted by “our concern for the 
basic freedoms and rights of individuals 
and organizations, our concern for human 
dignity and orderly procedures, our ded- 
ication to religious liberty as a funda- 
mental tenet of American democracy and 
our conviction that over the course of 
years this House Committee has repeat- 
edly violated these principles.” 


FROM MY 
STUDY WINDOW 


By W. B. J. MARTIN 





MONDAY e¢ Martin Luther somewhere 
describes the church as a sustaining fel- 
lowship ‘fof mutual conversation and con- 
solation.” In some churches there is 
precious little conversation; we have 
scarcely begun to learn to talk together 
about serious things. “They that feared 
the Lord spake often to one another,” 
says Malachi. What about starting some 
conversation classes? 


TUESDAY e Several readers have writ- 
ten to ask where Robert Frost’s treatment 
of the Book of Job is to be found. It 
appears in his Complete Poems (Henry 
Holt, 1949) under the title, The Masque 
of Reason. I prefer it to Archibald Mac- 


Leish’s treatment of Job because whereas 
MacLeish meets the problem in human- 
istic terms, Frost really attempts to jus- 
tify the ways of God toman. While read- 
ers are looking up The Masque of Reason 
they might look into The Masque of 
Mercy, which is Frost’s treatment of the 
Book of Jonah. 


WEDNESDAY e | heard a Presbyterian 
preacher say recently, “If the Roman 
Catholic liturgy is a perversion of New 
Testament worship, so is ours. Many of 
our services are too subjective, too man- 
centered, too calculated to give us a warm 
glow in the gizzard than to glorify God.” 
I am always grateful that I was reared in 
a church where second-rate music, cheap 
emotion, and sentimental “religious” art, 
were felt like a blow in the face. 


THURSDAY e As a seminary teacher 
I winced when I read Paul Tillich’s re- 
cent words. He was speaking about the 
challenge of teaching in a great univer- 
sity like Harvard. “This is a teaching 
opportunity not possible in a seminary 

. because of the intellectual openness 
of the students, whose interests have not 
yet been narrowed by professional lim- 
its.” Tillich has taught in some of the 
best known seminaries in the country; 
if this is his considered opinion, then 
the situation is serious indeed. 

FRIDAY @ There was a proposal to 
celebrate Epiphany in the college chapel 
by a service utilizing the modern dance. 
This bold innovation was vetoed until the 
organizers substituted “rhythmic move- 
ment” for dance; then all was well! 


SATURDAY e¢ Professor R. Gregor 
Smith, who gave us our introduction to 
Martin Buber by translating J and Thou 
and Between Man and Man (and how 
poor we should be without them!) has 
now brought out the first English study 
of J. G. Hamann, which he calls A Study 
in Christian Existence. Hamann was a 
contemporary of Kant and a decisive in- 
fluence on Kierkegaard, but he was much 
more consistently a theologian of the 
Word than his pupil. “He read the Bible 
as a way to the understanding of him- 
self’—and he can help us all to do the 


same. 


SUNDAY e I spoke today to a gather- 
ing of teachers, and could think of no 
better text than Paul’s, “I pray that your 
love may abound . . . that you may ap- 
prove the things that are excellent” (Phil. 
1). How about that as the aim of edu- 
cation—not merely the accumulation of 
knowledge or the sharpening of judg- 
ment, but to lead young people so that 
they might discern and fall in love with 
“the things that are excellent” and recoil 
from the phoney and the second-rate? 

x * * 
GOD is never sought in vain, even when 
we do not find him.—BERNARD OF 
CLAIRVAUX. 
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EDITORIAL 


This Is Discipline 


The rector of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church of St. 














James the Less in Scars- 


dale, N. Y., is concerned for the welfare 
of his parishioners. He is deeply con- 
cerned. 


If not, he would never have troubled 
himself with what would have 
called a minor incident at a nearby coun- 
try club where some of his members be- 
longed. 

George F. Kempsell, Jr., has told his 
people that he will not welcome to holy 
communion any of them who “in any 
way, by word or in thought or in deed, 
acquiesced in” the position taken by the 
club “until such time as he had worked 
out his own peace with God in his own 
way.” 

What had the club done? Simply re- 
fused admission to an escort chosen by 
one of the debutantes at a 
dance. 7] he escort was born a Ie w but is 
now a convert to the Episcopal Church. 

The minister terms support of this ac- 
tion by any of his parishioners “a sin 


some 


Christmas 


against God,” and he made some plain 
statements about the unacceptability of a 
returned Christ in such a social situation 
because of his Jewish background. 

Not only the three members of his 
congregation who are on the committee 
responsible for the action, but other 
churchmen who supported it in any way, 
even silently all these, it is made clear, 
have recourse to general confession at 
morning or evening prayer, or individual 
confession of their sin in ways prescribed 
by the church’s polity. 

With the strong support of his bishop 
(Horace W. B. Donegan) and other min- 
isters of the community (he is president 
of the Scarsdale ministerial association), 
Mr. Kempsell points to the Book of Com- 
mon Prayer: 

“If among those who come to be par- 
takers of the holy communion the min- 
ister shall know any... to have done any 
wrong to his neighbors by word or deed, 


8 


so that the congregation be thereby of- 
fended; he shall advertise him, that he 
presume not to come to the Lord’s Table, 
until he have openly declared himself to 
have truly repented and amended his for- 
mer evil life... .” 

Concentrating on his personal respon- 
sibility for the welfare of his people, this 
minister makes it clear that he is not at- 
tacking the club which has a grave in- 
ternal problem. “I am attacking members 
of my parish who claim to be Christians 
but who are not acting as 
should act in their club.” 

His own position he puts in this way, 
‘“\ member of the club should be able to 
take there as his guest anyone who acts 
with decency, dignity and decorum. ‘In 
Christ there can be neither Jew nor Greek 

for ye are all one in Jesus Christ.’ ” 

The bishop made his support equally 
clear: 


Christians 


“It is the duty of religious leaders to 
condemn religious, racial and social preju- 
dices that embitter life and separate man- 
kind. Discrimination, in whatever form 
it expresses itself, should be repugnant 
to all of us children of God and as citizens 
of a democratic society.” 

No doubt some members of St. James 
the Less are presently boiling with indig- 
nation. Some may even seek refuge in 
another congregation where they may not 
be expected to make their witness con- 
form to their profession. It is to be 
hoped that they will come to see before 
too long that their minister has been their 
true friend and that those who counsel 
some easier way do not really care what 
is happening to their souls. 


Homes for the Aging 


Mr. article on care of the 
aging (page 5) merits careful study by 
individuals and by church officers as a 
group. The proposal that congregations 
of more than average size provide such 
adequate facilities for their older mem- 
bers and that other churches combine 
forces with their neighbors to do so has 
much to commend it. This keeps respon- 
ibility at the doorstep instead of pushing 
it far away into an impersonal institu- 
tion. 


Carter's 


No part of the article appeals to us 
more, however, than the paragraph on 
location. In view of tragic errors made 
by well-intentioned churchmen who are 
influenced by a free gift of land in an 
isolated area, this needs to be in the fore- 
front of every decision as to site. Not 
merely in regard to nursing homes but 
for any and all homes for the aging, this 
is of primary importance: 

“A nursing home should not be located 
apart from the community in some quiet 
dale. It should be located at a center of 
community activity, easily accessible to 
family, friends and medical services.” 

There are some sites chosen now— 
where building has not begun—which 
might well be cast aside because they vio- 
late this important consideration. 

In an important article in Protestant 


Church Building for last November, 
John Park Lee concluded by saying: 
“While much has been done and is now 
being done, very much more needs to be 
undertaken by our churches in this area 
of ministering to the aging. It is a service 
for which the church, by her nature, pur- 
pose and mission, is particularly suited.” 


GUEST EDITORS 


Fourteen Leaders 

After years of disturbing news stories 
about the Aid to Dependent Children 
(ADC) program and the rapid rise in 
the number of illegitimate births, a most 
heartening development has appeared. 

An organization of Memphis Negro 
women college graduates has undertaken 
something for which we have high hopes. 
The JUGS Club, originally a social or- 
ganization, has lived almost 10 years and 
is expanding to chapters in Nashville and 
Winston-Salem. 

It became a philanthropic organiza- 
tion when it took up the project of a 
special public school class for retarded 
Negro children and has helped in several 
other groups devoted to [helpful] proj- 
ects. 

Now this club has undertaken the tow- 
ering problems of illegitimacy. They 
start with the idea that counseling and 
education are likely to be beneficial, that 
a professional social worker should be 
employed for this purpose, and that the 
established and experienced Family Serv- 
ice staff is the organization to work with. 

Characteristics in the JUGS Club, its 
accomplishments in other efforts and the 
opening move in the new undertaking are 
all indicative of future accomplishment. 
Of course it will take a great deal more 
than another social worker. But we have 
here a group of women who can find 
what is needed and why previous efforts 
have been so weak. 

There are only 14 club members but 
they can be the leaders of a powerful in- 
fluence for the better, with the support of 
the community. Commercial Appeal, 
Memphis. 


U. S. & UPUSA 
Sisters Under the Skin 

Pastor Gordon Garlington, Jr., of Lov- 
ington, New Mexico, First church has 
observed once again what everyone knew 
already: that Women of the Church look 
and act like Women of the Church, no 
matter what their denomination. A group 
of four ladies from Lovington drove to 
Amarillo to attend a district Women’s 
meeting, parked at the church, went in, 
and enjoyed a cup of coffee with the wom- 
en already there before the meeting start- 
ed. It was sometime later that they found 
they were attending an associational 
meeting in the Westminster (United) 
Presbyterian Church (USA) rather than 
their district meeting in Covenant (U.S.) 
Presbyterian Church.—The Texas Pres- 
byterian. 
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Footnote to Philippians 2:5-11 


NO EXEMPTION 
By KENNETH J. FOREMAN 


HERE IS AN INTERESTING and 

important change of translation be- 
tween the King James and the Revised 
Standard versions of Philippians 2:5. The 
older translation has: Let this mind be 
in you which was also in Christ Jesus. 
The newer one has: Have this mind 
among yourselves, which you have in 
Christ Jesus. Both translations are inter- 
pretations, for the Greek can be trans- 
lated either way; there is nothing in the 
Greek of Paul’s letter here that corre- 
sponds either to “was also” or “you 
have.” Some contemporary translators 
take one meaning, some the other. 

The older interpretation is more famil- 
iar; the newer one is not common in the 
church, though it has the support of the 
great Arndt-Gingrich lexicon. If the sec- 
ond interpretation is correct, then the 
meaning can be paraphrased along this 
line: When you enjoy the experience of 
unbroken communion with Christ, you 
know how it affects your whole inner 
life. Fear, doubt, ill-will, pride, evil 
desires melt away at his healing touch. 
It may be a rare experience, indeed you 
may tefer to it as a “mountain-top”’ hour 
in your life. You wish you could take 
such an experience out of church, or out 
of vour private room, or wherever you and 
your Lord have had such a perfect com- 
munion together. Well—and this is the 
point—this very same inner spirit which 
you have in your moments of high com- 
munion, this ought to be yours as you 
have dealings with one another, especially 
with Christians. 


ITHOUT PUSHING THIS any 

further, suggestive as it is, let us go 
back to that word “mind” which both 
translations use. Commentators agree re- 
markably on this point: Paul is not talk- 
ing about mental processes, not about the 
intellectual aspect of existence. He means 
attitude, disposition, the whole “set” and 
tendency of the inner life, in relation to 
God and to oneself and to others. The 
English word “mind” had led some peo- 
ple to misunderstand Paul at this point 
entirely. He does not mean this in the 
sense that what Christ knew, any Chris- 
tian knows or can know. He does not 
mean that we can be omniscient, know- 
ing all things; not even that we can be 
infallible, so that we can guarantee we 
are just as right about anything as God 
can be. Nor does Paul mean that we 
ought not to put our minds on anything 
that Jesus of Nazareth did not; that we 
should not be interested in modern edu- 
cation, arts, culture and science. (Strange 
as it seems, some have supposed exactly 
that; and have praised the pious ig- 
noramus as the most saintly of all men. 
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True, some ignorant people have been 
saintly; but their saintliness was not a 
result of their ignorance.) 

No, Paul is speaking of disposition, at- 
titude; of how one reacts rather than how 
one thinks. It is the quality of life and 
not of logic that is his present concern. 

If the older translation referred to 
above is right, then what Paul means is 
the inner disposition that our Lord had 
and has. If the newer one is right, then 
what Paul means is the disposition that 
is created by fellowship with Christ. 
Either way, he is talking about the 
Christ-like disposition. Something quite 
extraordinary, as he at once makes plain. 


ONSIDER ONLY ONE aspect of 

this. The natural “mind,” which we 
have a lifelong fight with, inside our- 
selves, always demands exemption. Each 
person thinks of himself “naturally” 
more highly than he ought to think. “I 
am a special case, rules don’t apply to 
me, I can claim exemption.” Every time 
I think, “Why should this happen to 
Me?” I am assuming that by rights it 
shouldn’t happen to me; I should be 
exempt. 

At our natural worst, we claim exemp- 
tion from vulnerability. That is to say, 
we want security. Not only financial se- 
curity; we want to be cushioned against 
all shock. Part of the reason so many 
people shrink from actual contact with 
people in terrible need, such as the very 
poor, or patients in a hopeless condition, 
or the mentally defective—part of the 
reason is that such contacts “put us un- 
der a terrible strain,” and that’s just what 
we want to get out of. 

We claim exemption from subjection 
also; which of us does not detect in him- 
self or herself the soul of an Executive ? 
To go whither we would not, is the last 
word of degradation, isn’t it? To take 
orders from other people, and especially 
when we feel quite certain we could give 
better orders if we only had the chance 
—this is something we just won’t stand 
if we get out of it. 
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Particularly we want exemption from 
suffering, as “Why must this happen to 
Me?” so plainly shows. If there were any 
way of being exempt from death, we 
would seize on it. But even though we 
know, with a corner of our minds, that 
all men must die, actually isn’t it true 
that in our own thoughts we never let 
death figure very largely? Even if we 
make Wills, they seem to be such unneces- 
sary things, arrangements for an improb- 
able event. 


UCH EXEMPTIONS may not seem 

to be sinful. But there is another 
exemption, to claim which is sin in its 
very essence; the strangest one of all. It 
is the claim to be exempt from the will 
of God. This ordinarily takes the form 
of a sort of compromise. “O God,” so 
runs the unspoken prayer, “Thou know- 
est I am eager to be obedient. But some 
of Thy commands are very inconvenient. 
If I do with a hearty goodwill some part 
of that which Thou commandest, wilt 
Thou not let me off from some of the 
harder requirements? If I love my fam- 
ily well, surely Thou wilt pardon a little 
meanness to my enemies? If I remember 
Thee on Sundays and at bed-time, may I 
not afford to forget Thee on other occa- 
sions ?”’ 

Of these and other claimed exemptions, 
Paul was well aware. But he does not 
argue against them. He just says, in 
effect, Remember Jesus our Lord. He, 
he alone, could claim exemption; he, and 
he alone, never did. He was vulnerable 
to sorrow, misunderstanding, envy and 
hate. He took orders from those who were 
not worthy to touch his sandal-thong. 
He accepted suffering; he never refused 
obedience, even when it led to death. 
The reward of highest heaven and the 
homage of all creation, belong by right 
to One who never claimed, and never had, 
exemptions. 

He is Lorp because (not in spite of 
the fact that) he did not demand to be. 
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National Church Holds 
Service for Congress 


WASHINGTON, D. C. (RNS) — With 
President Eisenhower and Vice President 
Nixon in the congregation, U.S. senators 
and representatives who are Presbyterian 
elders assisted in the 14th annual service 
of intercession and holy communion 
marking the convening of the new 87th 
Congress. 

Presbyterian cea helping to 
serve communion were Sen. John C. Sten- 
nis (D.-Miss.); Sen. Carl T. Curtis 
(R.-Nebr.); Rep. L. H. Fountain (D.- 
N. C.); Rep. Melvin L. Laird (R.- 
Wis.); Rep. Alexander Pirnie (R.- 
N.Y.); Rep. John R. Pillion (R.-N.Y.); 
and Rep. Dave Martin (R.-Nebr.). 

Also Herbert G. Klein, special assist- 
ant to Mr. Nixon; and Perry W. Morton, 
assistant U.S. Attorney General. 

In the congregation were 14 senators, 
more than 50 representatives and District 
of Columbia Commissioners Robert E. 
McLaughlin, Mark Sullivan and Freder- 
ick J. Clarke. 

Ministers officiating at the service 
in National Presbyterian Church in- 
cluded Herman L. Turner, moderator of 
the United Presbyterian Church, USA, 
General Assembly; Marion A. Boggs, 
moderator of the Presbyterian, U.S., 
General Assembly; and Eugene Carson 
Blake, stated clerk of the United Pres- 
byterian, USA, General Assembly. 

[For some years the Southern Presby- 
terian moderator shared in this annual 
service. Last year the custom was re- 
newed and Moderator E. T. Thompson 
appointed former Moderator W. T. 
Thompson (no relation) to participate. ] 
Prayers for Presidents 

Prayers for both the out-going and in- 
coming U.S. Presidents were offered by 
Edward L. R. Elson, minister of the host 
church, who asked that God _ protect 
America “from enemies from without and 
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If you’re like most 
people who own 
property, you want your estate to 
take care of your family first! 
Virginia Trust Company, with 
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trust management, has helped 
thousands of families secure maxi- 
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from infidelity and unworthiness from 
within.” 

In praying for President Eisenhower’s 
health, Dr. Elson added: “We thank thee 
for the labors of the Chief Executive of 
this land, who with high purpose and 
spiritual dedication has been a servant 
of his people.” 

The minister also made a plea that 
God would grant President-Elect John 
F. Kennedy “high vision, soundness of 
judgment, moral courage and a sanctified 
stewardship of office, that he may be the 
servant of thy purpose on earth.” 

Prayers were said for members of Con- 
gress, for all in authority in this country, 
for the church and for the New Year. 

After the service, the President at- 
tended a reception where Dr. Turner 
praised him for his spiritual leadership 
during his two terms in the White House. 

The President replied that he had al- 
ways attempted to seek the will of God 
in all things, that “this nation under 
God”’ has been his first love, and that he 
will continue to do what he feels is best 
for the country’s welfare. 


CAMPUS NEWS 


Dean Frazer B. Adams of LEEs Junior 
College (Ky.) has been named acting 
president there. 





x Ok x 

This year’s contestants in the National 
Presbyterian (UPUSA) College Scholar- 
ship competition number 2,035; from 313 
semi-finalists, 50 will be named National 
Presbyterian College Scholars in May. 

. @ 

WESTMINSTER College (Mo.) has 
been notified by the Crown Zellerbach 
Foundation of San Francisco that it has 
been selected as one of the participants 
in its scholarship program. The founda- 
tion will provide an $800 scholarship 
each year to an outstanding upperclass- 
man, plus an unrestricted grant of $500 
to the general funds of the college. 

* ok * 

Ground-breaking ceremonies were held 
recently on three different sites of the 
CENTRE College (Ky.) campus where 
construction work is beginning on six 
buildings costing $2,212,000. This is the 
first phase of CeNTRE’s $8,500,000 ten- 
year development program and master 
plan. 

ba * * 

Harlow Shapley, professor-emeritus of 
astronomy at Harvard University, will 
be the Reynolds lecturer at Davipson 
College (N. C.) next April 10-12.... 
Plans were announced at Davinson’s 
recent fifth annual meeting of the college 
board of visitors to make it a $25 million 
institution by 1966. Endowment now 
stands at $10,105,512 and the total value 
of the institution is set at $17,756,000. 
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Tennessee Baptists are being asked to 
approve establishment of a denomina- 
tional college in Memphis, launching a 
campaign for $3,000,000. Such a college 
would likely be a branch of UN1on Uni- 
versity in Jackson. 


interests of peace and to aid in programs 
in underdeveloped countries. Such a corps 
would combat illiteracy, improve health 
and sanitation and living conditions in 
general. 

x * x 


voted 383-53, with 21 undecided, in favor 
of creating a Federal organization like (Va.). This was the 13th year that sta- 
the proposed Youth Corps to further the 


During December 53 radio stations in 
20 states broadcast a 15-minute recording 
of Christmas music by the glee club of 
RANDOLPH-Macon Woman’s College 


* * x 


Monmouth College (Ill.) students have 


tions have carried this Christmas music. 
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HERITAGE AND MISSION 


in our Presbyterian Literature. It provides the only church 
school: material undergirding the whole program of our 
denomination, while exploring the great truths of the Bible. 
Congregations are better informed when all classes receive 
and study this attractive material. 
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DOCTORS ARE/NEEDED 


in the Congo, where CONGO 
hospitals are standing vacant. 
If you are a doctor and 

could volunteer for service 
for a year or more in a mission 
or government hospital, 

write for more information: 


@ LEOPOLDVILLE 
@ LULUABOURG 


ROLAND METZGER, EXECUTIVE SECRETARY 
CONGO PROTESTANT RELIEF AGENCY 
297 Park Avenue South, New York City 


“Operation Doctor” is a crash program to supply 100 
doctors in the Congo emergency. It is commended by 
the Board of World Missions, Presbyterian Church U.S. 
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EXTRAORDINARY RECORD SALE! 


12” Hi Fidelity! Major Labels! Top Artists! Reduced 50 to 70% 


M-364. Khachaturian: SABRE DANCE, Tchaikov- 
sky: WALTZ OF THE FLOWERS and other 





— music of the Ballet In Hi-Fi. Acclaimed as 

itstanding higl lity recordings 
ever vole ised! Phree of tl ‘ rld’s leading con 
ductors—Hermann Schercher Artur Rodzinski, Si 
Adrian Boult, present 12 mu il delights. Includes 
Gliere’s Russian Sailor’s * any St sky’s Danse 
Russe, selections from Swan Lake, Nutcracker, 
Coppelia, «t t Pr 1.9 Only $1.98 


M-367. Liszt: MEPHISTO WALTZ, Mussorgsky: 
NIGHT ON BALD MOUNTAIN, Berlioz: DREAM 
OF A WITCHES’ SABBATH, Saint-Saens: 
DANSE MACABRE, The Devil in vil Fi. Folklo 


is ft tl 








fascinated composers as well Here r 
traordinary mu il presentations powerf 
tic—exciting listening Hermann Scherchen co 
ducts th uperb Vienna State Opera Orcl 
and the renowned London Symphony 
Pub. at $4.9 Only $1.98 
= 270. THE ROMANTIC MUSIC OF CHOPIN. 
Vladimir Golschmann and the St uis Symph 
present a magnificent 1 rding of 11 of ¢ n’ 
he delightful Etudes, Preludes nd Mazurk 
Pu t $4.9 Only $1. 98 





M-418. Tchaikovsky: VIOLIN CONCERTO IN 
D MAJOR and PIANO COMCEREO NO. 1 IN 














B FLAT MAJOR. A rare o iC 
quire two of Tchaikovsky's most ms mas 
torworks ne superb re 1! Superlative 
forma y Violin I Morini, and pianis 
Ed Fa id Philhar ic Symphony Or 
chestra of London and Viet i State Opera O 
chestras conducted b Artur Rodzinski and 
Hermann Scl hen. Pul } Only $1.98 
M-845. POPUL AR CLASSICS IN HI-FI. Si 
Boult 1 Herm erche conduct six 
- eon t brill int and t-] 1 orks 1 the 
orchestral repert ill of melody and 
dynatr hn geen we 1812. Overture, 


Liszt’ s beeen arian Rhapsody No. 2, Suppeé’s Cav- 
alry Overture, Gliere’s Russian Sailor’s Dance, 
Chabrier's _Hepane, Saint-Saens’ Danse Macabre. 


Pub. at Only $1.98 
M-209. LAWRENCE WEL K Bee PARTY. 
Here's r 1 estra W i lat ““pe 
favorite Pub, at $3.9 Only $1 98 
M-206. aap FOR THE nee HOUR. Here 
is } usic thing 
pleasant listening. J pote ; 
keyb | | Se pter saber Song, 
Dancing in ‘the Dark, a neceaatie ) ot ill-time 
favorites. Pub. at $3.98 " Gale $1.98 


422. HI- FI HITS IN POPULAR CLASSICS, 

\ Flight of the Bumble 
; Bolero, 
Ross a 


N ki-K 
Bee KI ichaturian’s Sabre Dance, Ravel 

i ouaainn Rhz npeody Re. a 
Willioon Tell Overture. . ienna e Opera Or 
chestra nducted by Hern t Sel rcher 


Pub. at $4.98 Only $1.98 





M-150. Brahms: HUNGARIAN DANCES and 
a SLAVONIC DANCES. Sheer delig! 


filled with the whimsical merriment, the charm, 
the touch « coquetry, the 1 tenderness 
the Slavi people, are these 12 dances of 
Brahms and 6 of Dvorak. Zestful performar 
ho conducted ] ] 


xy Bamberg Symphony; 


by onel 
Only $1.98 











M-261. CHILDREN’S SONGS ABOUT CATS AND 


GS. Rosemary ( ney, Ray Heatherton, Gene 


Autry, id other greats sing a d en lively chil 
dren’s § d , 

Includir : Kitty Kats Pz arty, Doggie in the Window, 
10 shove? Ages 3-7. Pr Only $1.98 
M-402. GREAT MUSIC IN Hi- Fi. Artut Rod 
nema and Herman erche con of the 
mo popular sao I selections pre Hun- 


garian Rhapsody No. 2, Grieg’s s Hall of the Moun- 
tain Kind, Blue Danube Waltz, Rossini’s William 
Tell Overture, Gliere’s Russian Sailor’s Dance, 
Tchaikovsky’s Waltz of the Flowers and March 
Slav, and Saint-Saens’ Danse Macabre. A Imu 
sical treat! Pub. at $4.98 Only $1. 98 


M-218. William Butler Yeats: POEMS AND MEM- 
ORIES. Inspiring reading of 20 of Yeats’ greatest 


poems and an informative discussion by Lenno 

Robinson distinguished in his own right as rm 

atrical manager, producer, and actor and long time 
friend of Yeats. Pub. at $ Only $2.49 
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M-451. Alec Templeton sings and plays 42 MOTH- 
ER GOOSE SONGS. The most delightful Mother 


Goose record ever produced Order several for 
gifts! Pub. at $3.98 Only $1.98 
M-475. Beethoven: FIDELIO. First performed in 
Vient in 1805, here is an exciting powerful per 
rmance f Beethoven's only opera by the lead- 
ing loists of the Vienna State Opera with orches- 
tra conducted by Karl Boehm 
Pub. at $14.95 3 record set complete. Only $5.98 


M- 368. BL UE OF THE a gs IN HI- FI. Pr pets 


capture the “tranqui ility of the twilig rht ‘ho urs, fr 

















f moonlight, the still darkness of mid 
Here is Ravel’ s Nocturne, Tchaikovsky’s 
Midnight, 5 others conducted by Artur Rodzinski, 
ermann Scherchen, and other gt conductors 
witanenat Maint .. iT 
Pub. at $4.98 Only $1.98 
M-146. SONGS OF THE SOUTHERN MOUN- 
TAINS. In the hills Kentucky, the “Blue 
Ridges” of Virginia, and the Smoky Mountains 
f Tennessee ind orth Carolina there is a 
h tradition of singing out the joys my 1 a 
fe. Here are 14 of their songs sung I 
Goldenaires Choir including On Ter of Old 
Smoky, Black > is the Color, Wondrous Love, 
eee aring pen ont Ir nte 1 song sheet en 
Pub. at $3.98 Only $1.98 
TESTAMENT BIBLE’ STORIES. 


M- 450. OLD 
ed fron _ The Book of God by April Ousler 
—— ch adapted by her from her 
er's | l , The Gre: atest Book Ever Writ- 
ten. Il t ly 
fe 1 narrator John Arti ur The eam "lees 
The First Nar AE "The Tallest Building in the 
World; The Boy Who Fought a Giant; The Strange 
: ale of Nebuché idnezzi ar; The Story of Esther. All 





A, 


Pub. at $3.98 Only $1.98 

M- 448. alee, from the ARABIAN ug setlaine Retold 
y Martyn Greet The I r D’Oyk 

nts the age-old tales in a ‘delig htful 

1 them understandable, inter 





ting, Aladdin, Ali 
Baba i the Forty Thieves, et Music from 





Rimski- Kor Scheherazade. All ages 
t Only $1.98 

H 

STEREO! 
If you already own a stereo machine, or if you 
an to buy one soon, here’s an amazing oppor- 
inity! Here are the basic records you surely 
want to own, magnificently performed by the 
world renowned Vienna State Opera Orchestra, 


now celebrating its One Hundredth Anniver- 
Quantities are limited so be sure to place 
ur order at once. And buy all five at this 
special discount of more than 50%! 
S133. Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 3 IN E 
FLAT, OP. 55 (EROICA). Beethoven called 
this his favorite symphony, and it is gener ally 
redite dt " ith bringing the symphony to its posi- 
ion as the greatest of musical forms, unlimited 
its capacity to express the full range of the 
thoughts and feelings of men. This is a forceful, 
t mus recording, pulsing with the con 
centr d energy of the composer and his sub- 
ct \ it 1 State Opera Orchestra 


Pub. at $5.95. 


- 





Only $2.69 
$134. Beethoven: SYMPHONY IN A MAJOR, 
NO. 7, OP. 92. “If anyone plays it, tables and 
> ches, cans and ct the grandmother, the 
blind and the lame, aye, the children in the 
1 idle, fall to dancing.” Thus speke no less an 
iuthority than the famous Richard W agner. In 
his superb recording the music fair springs 
to life. Vienna State Opera nn ho tng 
Pul 


it $5.98. 





Only $2.69 
$135. Schumann: SYMPHONY IN B FLAT 
MAJOR, NO. 1, OP. 38 (SPRING). Schumann 
himself said that this delightful symphony grew 
ut of a mood of springtime rapture. Listening 
to it you will sense its sunny cheer and buoy- 
ince. Vienna Opera Orchestra. 
Pub. at $5.98 Only $2.69 
$136. Brahms: CONCERTO FOR PIANO AND 
ORCHESTRA IN B FLAT MAJOR, No. 2, OP. 
83. Serene and joyful in feeling it is far re- 
moved from the austerity ar d reserve that char- 
ucterize the same composer's first piano con- 
certo, It reflects the master’s command of his 
art. Brilliant perform: mee at the piano by vir- 
tuoso Edouard Mrazek, accompanied by the 
Vienna State Opera Gaus stra. 


Pub. at $5.98 Only $2.69 











Mi21. A Metropolitan Opera Production: CAVAL- 
LERIA RUSTICANA. Without question one of 
the two most famous and popular short operas, 
Probably no other of comparable size has so many 
well-known musical highlights. This superb 2 vol- 
ume album stars Richard Tucker, Margaret Har- 

aw, Frank Guarrera and the chorus and orchestra 
of the _Metrop olitan Opera Association conducted by 
the renowned Fausto Cleva. Album also includes 
Verdi  Overtures—Preludes to La Traviata, and 
thers. Pub. at $9.96. 2 Vol. Set Complete Only $3.98 
M-246. DEEP RIVER and Other Classic Negro 
oo The great baritone, Robert McFerrin, 
first men ver of his race “4 come a regular mem- 
1 ypolitan Opera Company 
combining his trait 








classic Negro 
tistry witl 


Skilled and 









animent by Nor 
man Johns Only $1.98 


M-443. Tchaikovsky: SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN B 
— (PATHETIQUE). Basic to every music 
ibrary, this is one of the most familiar and most 
njoyed musical pieces ever written You will 
herish this entation recording by the Bamberg 
Symphony conducted by Heinrich Hollreiser 


Pub. at $4.98. Only $1.98 
M-444. GREAT RUSSIAN FOLK SONGS: The 


Cossacks! Here are the great folk songs that in- 
spit ed tl 1e wonderful richness in the music of 
rel <y Rimski-Korsakoy 3orodin, Dvorak, 
et The. Chorus of the Black Seat Cossacks sings 

e Song of the Volga Boatman, Legend of the 12 
Robbers, many others. Pub. at $3.98. Only $1.98 


M-441. Beethoven: SYMPHONY NO. 6 IN F MA- 
~— (PASTORALE). kage tranquility of the coun- 
ind the pe iceful life of the sl 1erds, the rit 
f the brook, the joyous reunion of country 
ik, the fury of the thunderstorm, the serene calm 
ifterwards. Small aaneaiiea eee great symphony is 
so revered! Otto Klemperer conducts the Vienna 
‘ hon) at $4.98. Only $1.98 


M-440. Schubert: UNFINISHED SYMPHONY and 

— NUTCRACKER SUITE. Two superb 

mu lights on one unique record, brilliantly 
nducted — fe pleasurable listening by Heinrich 

Hollreiser and Jonel Perlea 

Pu t $4.9 Only $1.98 


M126. STRAUSS WALTZES. Superb, symphonic 
arrangements of the beloved music of ‘ ‘Ww altz King” 
J mn Strauss, Jr. conve yit 3 mulating tonal 


it $4.98. 

















wre t right, glit ! yous life of 
9th Centur Vier ‘The ‘Blue ster Roses 
from the South, Wine, Women and Song, Em- 
peror Waltz, bene From Ge Vienna Woods, 
thers are present i distinguished record- 
TLIC Or C he stra 


1 Streiner 





Pub. at $3.95 Only $1.98 
840. THE OFFICIAL MUSIC OF THE BRUS- 
SELS WORLD’S FAIR: Memories Aux Bruxelles. 
The happy foot taps to the rhythm of an old French 
ry rhyme as heard in the French Restaurant; 
The stirring voices of the 150 man Choir & Band 
f the Russian Red Army reverberates across the 
I de Grounds in a er ole performance of the 
rande; the Carillon Music of the Vatican 
1d many other exciting mus ic il mo- 
re captured on this unusual rece 








"Only $1.98 
tessesssesesesreees MONEY BACK GUARANTEE 


OUTLOOK BOOK SERVICE 
512 E. Main St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Gentlemen: Please send the items whose 
numbers | have entered below. 161 


FILL IN NUMBERS (¢ —e 
TO TITLES HERE, 














SESS Ear eeprom 20m... ae ix. 
(10 Payment Enclosed (0 Charge 
Minimum mail order purchase $3.00. Please add 
25¢ charge on orders of less than $5.00. Postage 
paid where payment accompanies order. No tax. 
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Christ Satisfies Life’s Hunger 
By ERNEST TRICE THOMPSON 


Sunday School Lesson for February 5, 1961 
John 6; Printed Text 6:25-40 


John wrote his Gospel that we might 
believe that Jesus is the Christ, the Son 
of God, and that believing we might have 
life in his name (20:31). 

In chapter 1 he presents the first wit- 
nesses, and in chapter 2, the first signs. 
Chapter 3 centers in Jesus’ conversation 
with Nicodemus; chapter 4 in his conver- 
sation with a Samaritan woman; and 
chapter 5 in a conversation with the re- 
ligious authorities following the miracu- 
lous cure of a lame man at the pool of 
Bethesda. In each case Jesus offers him- 
self as the Giver of Life—an important 
fact as we attempt to follow the movement 
of the book (cf. 3:14-16; 4:14 and 5:25- 
26). 

Chapter 6 presents Jesus as the Bread 
of Life. It begins with a note of time: 
“After this Jesus went to the other side 
of the sea of Galilee.” The expression 
however is very general and the connec- 
tion between chapters 5 and 6 is logical 
rather than chronological. 


1. Bread for the Body, 6:1-15 
Jesus had crossed over the sea to find 
rest for himself and his disciples. But 
the people, impressed by his marvelous 
cures, followed him around the head of 
the lake, and as they went their numbers 
were augmented by members of a Pass- 
over caravan which was forming in the 
neighborhood or already on the march. 
This inconsiderate pursuit of Jesus, in- 
stead of offending him, touched him; and 
as he marked them, toiling up the hills 
singly or in groups, some quite spent with 
a long and rapid walk, his first thought 
was, What can these poor, tired folk get 
to refresh them here? He turned to 
Philip and asked, “How are we to buy 
bread, so that these people may eat?” 
Philip was from the neighboring town 
of Bethsaida and was acquainted with the 
region, so might be expected to have a 
helpful suggestion. He also appears to 
have been a practical sort of man and a 
ready reckoner. He ran his eve over the 
crowd, made a rapid calculation, and an- 
swered: “Two hundred denarii would 
not buy enough bread for each of them 
to get a little.” The implication was that 
nothing could be done for their relief. 
Philip took a business man’s view of 
the problem. He was quick at estimating 
the multitude and figuring out the cost 
of a meal, so as to show the impossibility 
of providing it; but he forgot to take 
Jesus into account. “How often do we 
take into our plans and_perplexities 
everything we can think of except God,” 
wrote Dr. Snowden some years ago. 
“Many a cunning calculation has been 
vitiated by leaving God out of the column 
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of figures. The business man’s views and 
the experts’ calculations have their place 
and worth, but they may fail at the most 
critical point. They may calculate to a 
cent the material and financial factors in 
the case, but leave out the unseen and 
eternal. The solution of no problem is 
complete until God has been taken into 
account.” 


At this point Andrew reported the 
presence of a boy with five barley loaves 
and two fish, but added deprecatingly, 
“What are they among so many?” Evi- 
dently he did not think much of these 
pitiful few cakes and fish and supposed 
they were hardly worth counting. Dr. 
Snowden continues: 


“This is what Moses thought of his poor 
power of speech, when God commanded 
him to go and speak unto Pharaoh. ‘I am 
not eloquent,’ he said, ‘send Aaron.’ And 
yet Moses spoke great thundering words 
that are still rolling throughout the world, 
but who can quote anything that Aaron 
ever said? This is what we often think 
of our abilities and means when we are 
given a work to do. ‘We have only a few 
little loaves and cannot feed anyone; we 
are slow of speech and cannot speak or 
pray; we are lacking in money of in edu- 
cation or opportunities; if we were only 
gifted or had money or were blessed as 
others, we might do something, but as it 
is we have no chance.’ Such are our blind 
reasoning and miserable excuses in the 
presence of hungry people waiting to be 
fed.” 


Jesus caused the people to sit down 
on the grass. He took the five loaves and 
the two fish and with them he miracu- 
lously produced enough for them all. 
“What actually happened?” asked Arch- 
bishop Temple in his Readings in St. 
John’s Gospel. 


“It is clear that every Evangelist sup- 
posed our Lord to have wrought a creative 
act; and for myself I have no doubt that 
this is what occurred. This, however, is 
credible only if St. John is right in his 
doctrine of our Lord’s person. If the Lord 
was indeed God incarnate, the story pre- 
sents no insuperable difficulties. But of 
course such a creative act is quite in- 
credible if he is other or less than God 
incarnate.” 


Dr. Palmer comments: 


“It is a great pity that some people in 
this modern scientific age will be pre- 
vented from getting out of this chapter the 
spiritual food it has to give, because of 
worry over the apparent violation of nat- 
ural law, which the feeding of such a mul- 
titude from five loaves and two fishes 
would involve. To any such I would sim- 
ply say, read the narrative carefully and 
mark its reticence. It nowhere states how 
the multiplication was done, or even that 
it was done, or that there was no other 
food. Indeed it would be a greater miracle 
had these Passover pilgrims not had a 
sreat deal of food in their traveling bags. 
As a great teacher of the New Testament 
has suggested, perhaps they were rather 
selfish about sharing it until the lad put 


his little store in Jesus’ hands and set 
them an example of generosity. It is not 
the miraculous production of the food 
which is the point of the chapter. It is 
its symbolic meaning as a great outdoor 
communion with Jesus, the bread of life. 
Not physical manna from heaven, but 
words of eternal life should be the focus 
of attention. Whatever you think about 
the physical man, don’t lose the spiritual 
truth.” 

The people were impressed by Jesus’ 
power to multiply the loaves and fish. 
They concluded that Jesus was the proph- 
et whom Moses had predicted in Deu- 
teronomy 18:15 and whom they iden- 
tified with the Messiah. They thought 
that this miracle was the beginning of 
the reign of earthly abundance which 
the prophets had foretold. So they plan- 
ned to proclaim Jesus as the Messianic 
King. The people’s faith in Jesus seems 
to have reached its climax at this point. 
It was not genuine faith however, but 
belief in him as a worker of miracles. 
By it the crowd was led to expect a series 
of prodigies which would relieve physical 
and social distress and secure for them 
political independence. 

But Jesus was not deceived. He quieted 
and dismissed the excited crowds and 
sent his disciples across the lake. Then 
all alone he departed into the mountains 
to pray. 


Il. Bread for the Soul, 6:22-50 

Jesus’ discourse on the bread of life 
Was given to the crowd in Capernaum on 
the following day. It falls naturally into 
three parts, emphasizing three truths of 
the great importance: 

1. There is food for the body and food 
for the soul, 16-27. Jesus charged that 
the crowd sought him out for the sake 
of the loaves and fish, not because they 
recognized that he had power to feed 
their souls. Then he urged them to work 
not merely for the food that perishes, but 
also for the food that abides, the food 
that sustains that life in them which 
never dies. This better gift the Son of 
Man had power to give; God himself 
has set his seal upon him as the bringer 
of salvation. 

Impressed by Jesus’ earnest words and 
willing to fulfill the condition required 
for a repetition of the miracle of the 
preceding day, they asked what work they 
should do—what sacrifice or other reli- 
gious work, they meant—that would be 
pleasing to God. ‘Believe in me,” was 
Jesus’ answer. That is the one work re- 
quired by God, for not rules but a 
person is the bridge between God and 
man. To believe in Jesus means more 
than believing certain things about Jesus. 
It means trusting him as a man trusts 
his friend, or a child trusts his father. 

“What sign do you do, that we may see 
and believe you?’ they replied, chal- 
lenging him to fulfill their Messianic 
expectation. “Moses gave manna in the 
wilderness, the Messiah should show a 
greater sign than Moses, and your sign 
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of vesterday was less marvelous. Your 
bread did not come from heaven like the 
manna. And it », not daily 
for forty vears.”’ 

“You think the manna was given by 
Moses,”’ J sus replied, “but it was given 
by God. And it was not truly bread out 
of heaven. The true bread out of heaven 
is that which God now gives for the life 
of the world.” 

They said, “Lord, give us the bread 
always.” 

) 


ime only once 


Jesus 1s the bread of life, 35-50. In 
the first section Jesus made it plain that 
just as we need food to sustain our 
bodies, so too we need food to sustain our 
souls. The latter is more important even 
than the former. In this part of his dis- 
course he tells his listeners that their 
spiritual wants were met in him. “I am 
the bread of life,” he declared. He is 
the bread of life in the sense that onc 
who believes in him not only obtains 
eternal life, but also obtains the meat 
and drink by which his spiritual life is 
kept alive and vigorous. In him we find 
satisfaction for our soul hunger. 

In vss. 37-40 Jesus turns aside from 
the main topic to describe the blessedness 
of tl ] Meanwhil 
some had begun to criticize him because 
he said, I am the bread of life. “Is not 

son of Joseph,” they asked 


this Jesus, the 
contemptuously. Jesus, in reply, 


se who come to him. 
} 


spoke 
of the difficulty of coming to him as a 
believer and then repeated his claim, “I 
bread of life,” but he also added 
a word of explanation, “The bread which 
I shall give for the life of the world is 
mv flesh” (43-51). 

Some commentators think that he re 
ferred to the manifestation of himself in 
human nature. The words seem more 
naturally however to refer to his coming 
death. “The bread which I shall give 
[future tense] is my flesh.” We think 
at once of his later declaration, “‘This is 
my body broken for you.” It is his death 
cross above all else that makes 
him the bread of life. If our spiritual 
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life is to be sustained, if it is to abide 
unto eternal life, we must feed on his 
death. This leads us to the third point: 

3. To find life eternal we must eat his 
body and drink his blood (52-58). In 
vs. 52 Jesus spoke first of eating his 
flesh. His hearers, dull of understand- 
ing, could think only of a physical act. 
They strove among themselves, saying, 
“How can this man give us his flesh to 
eat?’ Jesus then stated more emphati- 
cally, first negatively and then positively, 
that if one is to enjoy eternal life it is 
ihbsolutely necessary not only to eat his 
flesh but also to drink his blood. What 
did he mean? 

Marcus Dods reminds us that our Lord 
himself uses several terms to express the 
act by which we make use of him as the 
bread of life. “He that believes on me— 
he that comes to me—he that eats my flesh 
ind drinks my blood—has eternal life.” 
Each of these expressions has its own 
ignificance. Belief must come first 
belief that Jesus is indeed the Son of 
God. , 

But we must also come to him. The 
people he was addressing had followed 
him for miles and had found him and 
were speaking to him, but they had not 
really come to him. To come to him is to 
approach him in spirit and with submis- 
sive trust; it is to commit ourselves to 
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him as Lord; it is to rest in him as our 
ill: it is to come to him with open hearts, 
cepting him and all he claims to be. 
“But most emphatically of all does our 
Lord sav that we must eat his flesh and 
lrink his blood, if we are to partake of 
his life. That is to say, the connection 
between Christ and us must be of the 
closest possible kind; so close that the 
assimiliation of the food we eat is not too 
strong a figure to express it. The food we 
eat becomes our blood, our flesh; it be- 
comes our life, ourself. And it becomes so, 
not by our talking of it. net by looking 
it it and admiring its nutritive properties 
but only by eating it. And whatever proc- 
s can make Christ entirely ours and help 
us to assimilate all that is in him, this 


kn . , ’ 
process we ire to use. (Exrpositor’s 
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The words mean that there should be 
a complete identification of our wills with 
him and an absolute dependence upon 
him as a crucified, risen, living, divine 
Lord. To partake of the bread and wine 
in the sacrament of the Lord’s Supper is 
an aid, but the one thing that matters is 
that we should “feed upon him in our 
hearts.” 

Some of the disciples, the larger group 
out of which the twelve were taken, said, 
“This is a hard saying to accept.” They 
went back to their old life and walked 
with him no more. Jesus turned to the 
twelve and said, ‘Do you mean to go 
away too?” Peter answered for untold 
millions of us when he said, “Lord, to 
whom shall we go? You have the words 
of eternal life; and we have believed, 
and have come to know, that you are the 


Holy One of God.” 
For Thought and Action 


The lesson has a twofold significance: 
1. For our physical needs. Jesus fed 
the five thousand because they were hun- 
gry. He realized here, as elsewhere, that 
men had physical needs that must be 
satisfied. Multitudes are hungry today 
and are determined that their physical 
needs shall be met. Free institutions do 
not develop among starving, desperate 
men and women. Hunger and hopeless- 
ness breed communism. The _ world’s 
masses will not be attracted to Christi- 
anity unless it manifests an intelligent 
concern for the physical needs of men. 

“Thou who didst multiply, by Galilee 

Scant loaves and fishes for humanity, 

Teach us to multiply our love and care 

Till no least life goes hungering any- 

where.” 
Frances Crosby Hamlet in Christ 
in Poetry, Association Press) 

2. For our spiritual needs. Jesus 
taught us that we must consider not only 
the nourishment of our bodies but also 
that of our souls, and offered himself as 
the bread of life. What are some of the 
means that we can employ to appropriate 
Jesus for our spiritual nourishment? 
Prayer? How can we make it more effec- 
tive as a means of grace? The Bible? 
How can we make it more nourishing 
to our souls? The Lord’s Supper? How 
can it be celebrated more profitably ? Can 
we feed on Jesus without addimilating his 
words, without consecrating ourselves to 
his service, without identifying our will 
with his own? What else can you sug- 
gest? All of us give due consideration to 
our own physical needs. Have we really 
given sufficient thought to our spiritual 


needs? 
Lesson then and scripture t ted the Divi 
Fulucatior tional ¢ ’ ( Serip 
r wotations from tiie Revised Standard V 





MONTREAT-ANDERSON 


Coeduentional Junior College 
Fully accredited. An Affiliated Presby- 
terian College. Liberal Arts—Business 
Education—Music Terminal Courses— 
ttusiness and Church Secretary. Total 
Cost $855—Liberal Scholarships. 

Calvin Grier Davis, President 

Box 0, Montreat, N. C. 
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BOOK NOTES 


The $5,000 Dorothy Canfield Fisher 
Library Award for 1961 goes to the 
Yuma City-County Library of Yuma, 
Ariz. Provided for a small library for 
the purchase of books, it is made annually 
by the Book-of-the-Month Club. The 
winner was selected from 76 contestants 
because of strong community support 
given in Yuma, the example of leadership 
provided by the staff to the entire state 
of Arizona, the library’s significant prog- 
ress since becoming a city-county library 
two vears ago, and the high circulation 
of books within the community in com- 
parison with the total population and 
the stock available. Nine additional 
$1,000 awards were made to libraries in 
the following communities: Wethersfield, 
Conn.; International Falls, Minn.; Con- 
rad, Mont.; Tupelo, Miss.; Orleans, 
Nebr.; Grafton County, N. H.; Gallup, 
N. Mex.; Millersburg, Ohio, and Green- 
wood, S. C. 





‘ss oe 

Current publication by Westminster 
Press, Philadelphia, of a new translation 
of Calvin’s Institutes of the Christian 
Religion, edited by John T. McNeill, is 
planned as a climax of the Reformed 
and Presbyterian Jubilee Celebration. 
The two-volume $12.50 work was trans- 
lated by Ford Lewis Battles, Philip 
Schaff professor of church history at 
Hartford Theological Seminary. He and 
Dr. McNeill were assisted by an inter- 
national corps of expert Latin and Calvin 
scholars, with all previous editions in 
Latin, French, German and English care- 
fully studied. For the first time in any 
language there is a comprehensive index. 

LUKE’S PORTRAIT OF CHRIST. By 
Charlies M. Laymon. Abingdon Press, Nash- 
ville, Tenn. 162 pp. $1, paper. 

The purpose of the author is to present 
a portrait of Christ according to the Gos- 
pel of Luke, rather than a sequence of 
events or a developed story of his min- 
istry. For this reason the material is 
arranged topically and other features of 
the narrative are subordinated to this 
structure. The book is not therefore a 
commentary in the technical sense; it 
abounds with materials that such com- 
mentaries too often omit. Moreover, it 
is not a mere historical analysis of Luke’s 
ideas although his special way of using 
the tradition is well emphasized. It is 
more of a witness to Christ in which may 
be seen both Luke’s faith and that of the 
author. It shows convincingly and with- 
out argumentation that this faith is why 
Luke wrote history (see pp. 16, 17). 

Historical, literary, and critical prob- 
lems are servants to the purpose of this 
work. At times they extrude: the foot- 
note on Streeter will not be helpful at 
all; the discussion of apocalyptic (p. 40) 
is too brief. Usually, however, these prob- 
lems are treated helpfully (p. 45f). The 
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natural application of the portrait to 
modern needs is one of the best features. 
The discussion of the Lord’s Prayer 
could benefit from the eschatological in- 
terpretation. Most difficult passages are 
met head on, but not all are fully solved 
(e.g., Luke 17:21 and Luke 22:36). The 
style is fresh and captivating. Although 
this. book does not answer all the ques- 
tions concerning the third Gospel, its 
subject and treatment make the reading 
most worthwhile. 
James P. MartIN. 

Princeton Theological Seminary. 


SPACE-AGE SUNDAY. By Hiley H. Ward. 
The Macmillan Company, New York. 160 pp., 
$3.95. 

The author, who is religion editor of 
the Detroit Free Press, examines a very 
vexing moral problem, the observation of 
Sunday in the contemporary age. He is 
well equipped to make the investigation 
as a member of the staff of one of the 
country’s great newspapers and as one 
who holds theological degrees. He writes 
with objectivity, but with sympathy and 
with the ability to explore new possibili- 
ties. 

The Sunday observance problem arises 
out of the fact that civil laws attempt to 
regulate the life of the whole community, 
which is composed of citizens of varied 
religious convictions and practices, ac- 
cording to the religious beliefs of Chris- 
tians concerning the use of Sunday. The 
acute nature of the problem is demon- 
strated by the author through his descrip- 
tion of several actual court cases in va- 
rious states in which such laws have been 
and are being tested. He feels that the 
situation is fraught with all kinds of 
ambiguities and inconsistencies, not to 
speak of impossibilities, and that reli- 
cious minorities are suffering injustices 
1s a result. For example, Jewish people 
who obey their own religious conviction 
bout the seventh-day Sabbath are shorn 
of the opportunity to compete with Chris- 
tians whose businesses are not required 
to shut down on Saturday; the Jew, how- 
ever, is required to shut down his business 
mn Sunday, the Christian’s Sabbath. 

Since the enacting of the first Sunday 
law by a secular authority, the Emperor 
Constantine, the problem of one group 
enforcing its religious custom upon oth- 

rs in the common society has been with 
us. Ward’s serious question is whether 
1r not this situation may not be a social 
injustice of such proportion that it is 
possible that Sunday may be an obstacle 
to faith itself. He suggests as a possible 
solution that there be a three-day Sab- 
hath each week, thus allowing all groups 
to observe the day of their conviction. 





IF MOST of us are ashamed of shabby 

clothes and shoddy furniture, let us 
be more ashamed of shabby ideas and 
shoddy philosophies. — ALBERT EIN- 
STEIN. 








The suggestion is not intended to be flip- 
pant and has much to commend it in the 
kind of life we are coming to know in the 
space age with its increasing measure of 
leisure time. 

The last chapter of the book is theo- 
logically oriented and seeks to approach 
the question of Sunday on the “deeper 
levels of faith.” Total commitment to 
Christ is not a matter of one day in the 
week, but of all days of all weeks. There- 
fore Christians might well approach this 
question in their freedom from the moral 
law to find fresh ways of expressing their 
commitment. A day such as a Sabbath 
may or may not be found to be of value. 
This treatment is in harmony with a 
concept of Christian ethics which stresses 
love alone as the absolute norm for moral 
decision in every given existential situ- 
ation. As such the discussion will be wel- 
comed by many students of Christian 
ethics as moving in the right direction. 
Others will have questions that will not 
down, for here again we are engaged in 
the controversy between law and love, 
law and liberty, nature and grace, reason 
and revelation, and the end is not yet. 

The book is most stimulating and is a 
must for anyone seriously concerned with 
this issue in modern life. 

Joun M. BALp. 
Pittsburgh Theological Seminary. 


THE LIFE AND THOUGHT OF KIERKE- 
GAARD FOR EVERYMAN. By John A. Gates. 
Westminster Press, Philadelphia. 172 pp. 
$3.00. 

Because the fame of Kierkegaard has 
spread much faster than any adequate 
knowledge of the man and his thought, 
this book will have wide interest and 
meet a frequent need. The author sets 
out the “mediate Kierkegaard to Amer- 
ican readers.” He hopes that such read- 
ers will, through the book, be better in- 
formed about Kierkegaard and at the 
time become alert to the distortions and 
superficialities of “popular” Christianity 
against which Kierkegaard inveighed. He 
has written of Kierkegaard in such a way 
as to give us a relatively slender volume 
which is at once a biography of that 
strange man and a record of the major 
themes of his thinking as they developed 
through the long list of published works. 
Even in this summary the reader may 
sometimes fail to follow all the turnings 
of Kierkegaard’s story, but certainly he 
will find here a discerning introduction 
to the man and will be made to feel the 
force of his passion and of his thought. 

FRANK BELL LEwIs. 
Union Theological Seminary in Va. 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


The Ministry and Mental Health. Hans 
Hofmann, ed. Association Press, N. Y. $5. 

The Upper Room Disciplines, 1961. Upper 
Room, Nashville, Tenn. $1, paper. 

My Church Book. Marie Hankla Olander. 
Augustana Book Concern, Rock Island, Ill, 
$1, paper. 
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MINISTERIAL 
MENTION 


CHANGES 








Presbyterian, U. S. 

Charles R. Hasty from Redstone Ar- 
senal, Huntsville, Ala., to 4926 Fayette- 
ville Rd., Raleigh, N. C., where he has 
become pastor of the Ernest Myatt 
church. 

After a year of clinical pastoral train- 
ing at Grady Memorial Hospital, Atlanta, 
Ga., Robert |. White is at 10406 Montrose 
Ave., Apt. 102, Bethesda 14, Md., where 
he is research associate chaplain in pas- 
toral care, The Clinical Center National 
Institutes of Health. 

Woodward D. Morriss, Jr., from 
Japan, to 106 Asahi Machi, 
Japan. 

Edward G. Holborow, former minister 
of education of the First church, Knox- 
ville, Tenn., has become chaplain on the 
Direct Emergency Warning Line in Alas 
ka, with stations at Pt. Barrow and Bar- 
ter Island. He is employed by the Interna- 
tional Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

E. Stanley Smathers, formerly of Pick- 
ens, Miss., has begun his new work as 
assistant minister of Second church, 
Richmond, Va., and is living at 3007 
Chamberlayne Ave., Richmond 27. 

Peter DeRuiter from Edwards, 
to 302 Smith St., Petal, Miss. 


Kobi, 
Toyohashi, 


Miss., 


United Presbyterian, USA 

Douglas Carhart from Knoxville, Tenn. 
to Box 176, Marion Center, Pa. 

Donald W. Bracken, formerly of Balti- 
more, has been installed as minister of 
the Hasson Hts. church, Oil City, Pa. 

Donald W. Cashen, formerly of Milwau- 
kee, Wisc., has become minister of the 
South church, Rochester, Minn. 

F. L. Gibbs, formerly of the Manchester 
church, Pittsburgh, Pa., has become pas 
tor of the McClure Avenue church of the 
same city. 

Benjamin F. McLuckie, 
to become associate pastor of the Third 
Church, Uniontown, Pa., next month. 

William B. Payne, Hazleton, Pa., is to 
become minister of the Huntingdon, Pa., 
church 

Correction: N. Carl Elder, listed here 
erroneously Nov. 7, is at 319 W. Maple 
St., Clyde, Ohio. 

John G. Marvin, formerly of Denton, 
Texas, is the new executive secretary of 
the Presbyteries of Topeka-Highland and 
Kansas City, with offices at 216 E. 10th 
St., Room 516, Kansas City, Mo. 

H. Parker Smith has resigned as pas- 
tor of the Rennerdale and Noblestown, 
Pa., churches in order to be retired. 

James M. Barr, formerly of Oneida, 
N. Y., is now assistant to the general 
manager of the Presbyterian Association 
for the Care of the Aged and Orphans 
at Oakmont, Pa. 

J. Stanley Barlow, formerly of Revere 
and Cambridge, Mass., has become direc- 
tor of the Westminster Foundation of 
Pittsburgh and Richard Cromie is univer- 
sity pastor at the Westminster Founda- 
tion center for Carnegie Institute. 


Sligo, Pa., is 


CHRISTIAN EDUCATION (U. S.) 
Charles E. S. Kraemer, president of the 
Presbyterian School of Christian Edu- 
cation, Richmond, Va., will become on a 
half-time basis, executive director of the 
new Covenant Life Curriculum of the 
Presbyterian, U.S., Board of Christian Ed- 
ucation. He was chairman of the original 
committee working on the proposed cur- 
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riculum. Much of his responsibility will 
be interpreting the new program to the 
church. 


UPUSA PUBLIC RELATIONS 

Frank H. Heinze, Philadelphia, Pa., has 
been named to succeed Murray S. Sted- 
man as director of the office of informa- 
tion of the General Council. He has been 
associate director in the Philadelphia of- 
fice and editor of Monday Morning. He 
will continue these duties from the New 
York office. 

Charles E. Terry, Middletown, Pa., has 
been elected the first full-time public re- 
lations director of the Synod of Pennsyl- 
vania in Harrisburg. 

UPUSA COEMAR 

Dr. Theodore D. Stevenson, medical 
secretary of the UPUSA Commission on 
Ecumenical Mission and Relations, is 
teaching surgery for three months at the 
interdenominational Christian Medical 
College in Vellore, India. He will also 
confer with government and mission hos- 
pital officials and with public health au- 
thorities to plan future medical programs 
in Ethiopia, Nepal, West Pakistan, Thai- 
land and Korea. 


CHAPLAINS IN CONGRESS 

Bernard Braskamp, 73-year-old retired 
Presbyterian minister, has been unani- 
mously re-elected chaplain of the House 
of Representatives after indicating that 
a fractured hip suffered in a fall last Nov. 
10 would not prevent his service. The 
first full-time chaplain in the history of 
the House, he has served since 1950. 
From 1912 to 1952 he was pastor of the 
Gunten Temple church in Washington. 
Frederick Brown Harris, a Methodist, was 
re-elected chaplain of the Senate. 


AIRBORNE EXECUTIVE 

Robert Bluford, Jr., Presbyterian, U.S., 
director of Campus Christian Life, has 
purchased a single-engine, two-place metal 
plane (a Swift) to speed him to the col- 
lege and university campuses in 16 states 
where he has responsibility. On his trav- 
els he charges the Board of Education 
the price of an airline ticket. During 
World War II Dr. Bluford was a bomber 
pilot, with about 800 hours in the air 


within sight of the Great 
Smokies. Fully accredited, moderate 
cost, with substantial reduction pos- 
sible under nationally-known Student 
Help Program. Related to the United 
Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Majors in Fine Arts, Humanities, 


campus 


Address: President Ralph W. Lloyd 
Box C, Maryville College, Maryville, Tennessee 


corps, 
Europe. 


RADIO, TV ET AL. ; 
Bluford B. Hestir, who has been Pres- 
byterian, U. S., secretary of publicity for 
the General Council since 1953, will be- 
come executive secretary of TRAV (the ™ 
General Assembly’s permanent commit- 
tee on Television, Radio and Audio-Vis- 

uals) effective June 1. 

Ted L. Daniel, Raleigh, N. C., has been 
appointed radio-TV director for the Synod 
of North Carolina effective Feb. 1. He 
has been on the staff of Raleigh’s radio 
station WPTF since 1955. 


fly.1g 17 combat missions over 


UPUSA NATIONAL MISSIONS 
Richard K. Smith, Tenafly, N. J., has 
become director for the Dept. of Town 
and Country Church-Indian Work, suc- 
ceeding Henry S. Randolph, retired, for 
the UPUSA Board of National Missions, 
New York. Mr. Smith has been with 7 
the department since 1957. 1 
Joseph M. Elkins, of Cresskill, N. J., 
has been named to a new National Mis- 
sions post—director of the audio-visual 
unit with which he has worked since 1948, 
William H. Miller, formerly of West- 
minster church, Ft. Lauderdale, Fla., has 
become assistant to the chairman of the 
Division of Interpretation to the Church 
of the National Missions Board. 
Bryant George, Chicago, IIl., will begin 
his new work as associate secretary of 
the Dept. of Urban Church, Feb. 1. 


MISSIONARIES 

The W. C. McLaughlins, after 48 years 
of service in China and Japan, have been 
honorably retired and are making their 
home in Richmond, Va. 

The David L. Parks family, on furlough 
from Korea, is in Asheville, N. C., this 
year. 


A. R. PRESBYTERIAN 
David T. Lauderdale, 
pastor since 1915, 
ADDRESS 
The address of the office of the Synod 
of Virginia has been changed to Room 
401, 1 North 5th St., Richmond 19, Va. 


Lexington, Va., 
is retiring next July 1. 


Fine Arts Center 
MARYVILLE COLLEGE, Founded 1819 
One of America’s Better Small Colleges 
A four-year coeducational college of 
liberal arts and sciences on a beautiful 


Education, Business Administration 
Sciences, Pre-professional training for 
law, medicine, ministry, etc. 

Students from 35 states and several 
foreign countries in student body of 
about eight hundred. Intercollegiate 
athletics for all. Conveniently located, 
served by five major airlines. 








Second Semester Begins 
Summer Schools Begin 





Maxton 


PRESBYTERIAN JUNIOR COLLEGE 


Division Of 
St. Andrews Presbyterian College 


Educational excellence for our greatest possession, our youth. 


Move to new campus in September, 1961 


January 30, 1961 
June 12, 1961 


North Carolina 
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